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Mn the bouse of Lords. 


Part I.—ItTs ORIGIN. 
By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S,A. 


ma O assert that the House of Lords in 
its origin is the most democratic of 
our English institutions may seem at 
first sight to be wholly at variance 
with facts or possibilities ; but readers of Mr. 
Freeman’s works well know that that distin- 
guished historian has struck the keynote of this 
important historical fact. It is the old story. 
The lawyers of the Norman period fashioned 
English history to suit their own theories, 
and their influence upon historical writings 
has been felt down to within very recent 
times. To the lawyer the House of Lords 
began with the strict feudal government of 
the Norman kings. To the archzologist there 
is something farther back than feudal law in 
English institutions—there is a whole system 
of political society which began with the 
primitive life of the English conquerors of 
the island and of the early Celtic settlers, and 
from which much, if not all, of our constitu- 
tional system is derived. These two schools 
—the legal and the archeological, as I have 
ventured to term them—represent, there- 
fore, a wide divergence of opinion. But it 
will be observed that the archeological period 
of English institutions in its progress from 
primitive to modern times must pass through 
the all-important Norman epoch. And the 
question must inevitably arise, How is the 
enormous and undoubted influence which 
the Norman Conquest exercised to be ac- 
counted for and reckoned with? No student 
can afford to overlook it or its historians 
and law-influencing students. In one great 
historical subject we can manage to pass over 
VOL. IX. 





the Norman period easily enough. In the 
matter of land-holding we can point to village 
tenures existing now, or until very recently, 
and can say at once such village tenures 
were never created by Norman genius—nay, 
were wholly opposed to Norman political 
thought; and that therefore they came from 
those earlier times, roughly called Anglo- 
Saxon, when we know such village tenures 
existed almost everywhere. But our way is 
not so easy in dealing with the House of 
Lords. Village land-holding relates to insti- 
tutions far removed from central political 
movement, and it therefore did not affect and 
was not affected by the political progress of the 
nation, except, of course, in a comparatively 
minor degree, and during a much less ratio 
of time. “But the House of Lords is the very 
opposite to a village institution. It is, under 
whatsoever title and guise it appears from 
time to time, at once the highest and most 
central of institutions. Its progress is affected 
by all the events centring round the great 
body politic of the nation—the sovereign 
affects it, the law affects it, all political action 
affects it. And therefore when we see it now, 
under its general title of House of Lords, 
it has none of its primitive characteristics 
apparent; it is not effete, but active; it is 
not local, but national ; it is not singular and 
curious, but ordinary and practical ;—it is, in 
short, a part and parcel of the modern political 
machine. But if it has grown up with the 
nation, if it belongs to the idiosyncracy of 
the English constitution, there will not be 
wanting signs which will tell us something of 
this. What the student must do, therefore, 
to rightly grasp the true story of the origin of 
the House of Lords is, in the first place, to 

see whether any of its present customs and 

characteristics indicate where its origin might 

be sought for, whether there are any features 

so archaic in appearance that we may go at 

once to early institutions for the first chapter 

of our researches. 

This, then, is the problem before us, but to 
meet the limitations necessitated by space, 
it will not be possible to go into the -minute 
details of this interesting subject. Some of 
these details will be discussed later on by 
other writers, who have paid special attention 
to the intricate and extensive study which a 
knowledge of the history of the House of 
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Lords involves. All that I would propose to 
do now is to sketch out the main lines of 
development by which the House of Lords 
has grown upamongst us—to show, if possible, 
that like other English institutions it bears 
the impress of its primitive origin, and that, 
like other institutions, it owes much of 
its power and early importance, not to 
the creative genius of its members, not to 
the will or caprice of a monarch, but to the 
permanence of primitive institutions and the 
long thread of ideas associated with them. 

At the very threshold of our inquiries 
there are one or two characteristics of this 
branch of the national council which take 
us away from modern times. In the first 
place, the hereditary character of the upper 
chamber, which at first may seem to give 
evidence of a feudal and aristocratic origin, 
breaks down in face of the facts that there 
exists in the house the non-hereditary pre- 
lacy, and that the children of peers are 
commoners, without any of the rights and 
privileges of a noble class. If the House 
of Lords originated as an hereditary chamber 
of councillors to the sovereign monarch, how 
is the non-hereditary element to be accounted 
for? But looking at the question by the 
light that archeology sheds upon it, we can 
detect that there was some principle at work 
to determine the original character of the 
House of Lords, and which must have been 
older than hereditary succession. Prelates 
are barons of Parliament in right of their 
lands, and we know that barons by tenure 
are the oldest forms of peerage. Their rights 
were held from their lands, and not from 
their persons, and when Sir Francis Palgrave 
asserts that a landed qualification was re- 
quired for a member of the witanagemot, he 
is not so wrong as Mr. Freeman* and Mr. 
Kemble t are inclined to think. Property 
qualification, as we understand the term, of 
course there was none; but just as every 
freeman attended the councils of his village, 
or of the hundred in right of his lands, 
which he held naturally, and without ques- 
tion, and by the aid of no written law, so 
every lord attended the witan in right of the 
manors and villages held under him—a fact 
which is borne out by the evidence collected 

* Hist. of Norm. Con.,i., 108, 112. 
Tt Saxons in England, ii., 196, note. 


by the Lords’ Committee on the Dignity of 
a Peer, whence we learn that 

when the legislative assemblies were constituted of 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and representatives of 
shires, cities, and boroughs, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal claimed to be the representatives of their 
respective sub-tenants.* 


Of this subject of tenure of land as it 
affects the history of the House of Lords, 
we shall have more to say hereafter ; but 
so far as we have gone there is, I think, 
sufficient evidence to show that, if hereafter 
hereditary tenure of land by primogeniture T 
became the law, and thus produced an 
hereditary peerage, when land was not so 
held, there was not an hereditary assembly. 


Secondly, the House of Lords not being in ~ 


its origin an hereditary house, we. are met 
with the fact that it is not an elected body ; 
it exists by its own rights, and by its own privi- 
leges. It is so usual to think of this cha- 
racteristic as well known, and hence an un- 
important attribute of the English House of 
Lords, that its. real value as the means of 
taking us back to the original form of the 
institution has been almost entirely over- 
looked. And yet in this age of election 
and delegation it should not be difficult to 
comprehend the important lesson which a 
non-elective assembly must teach the his- 
torian. Every peer has a right to attend 
and vote, which nothing can take away from 
him; there is no picking and choosing, t 
there is no election and no delegation. He 
represents his own rights in the land, and 
stands for no one else. Well, then, if not 
hereditary and not elective, where has the 
right of assembly come from? There seems 
to be but one answer left to the inquirer, 


* Lords’ Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 1820, 


- 45. 
Z Pisin by primogeniture is a comparatively 
recent introduction, Cf. Reeve’s History of English 
Law, by Finlason, vol. i, p. 76. Allen on Royal 
Prerogative. 

t Cruise, in his Zveatise on Dignities, p. 16, gives 
an important instance, éemp. Henry III., 1225, when 
the lords refused to ‘deliberate, ‘‘ Quod omnes tunc 
temporis non fuerunt juxta terrorem Magnze Chartz 
vocati; et ideo sine paribus suis tunc absentibus, 
nullum voluérunt tunc responsum dare, vel auxilium 
concedere vel prestare.” And Palgrave points out 
that the determination of the witan bound those who 
were present, or who concurred in the proposition. 
Eng. Com, in, p. 642. 
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and for that we must go to primitive politics. 
We see, then, that old*primary assemblies, 
as Mr. Freeman has so aptly called them, 
existed with no idea of election, no idea of 
hereditary right; everyone who was a free- 
man of the land had a right to attend and 
to vote. Apply this principle to the House 
of Lords, and we have a primary assembly. 
It is a primary assembly limited in its rights 
of attendance, it is true; but it is a primary 
assembly for all that. And therefore the 
true course of our inquiry must be to learn 
the history of its limitation from an assembly 
of ai] freemen to an assembly of a certain 
class of freemen, and it will be found that 
in this part of the question, and not in the 
principle which underlies it, the true origin of 
the House of Lords may be ascertained. 

There are two other characteristics of the 
modern House of Lords which bear out the 
assumption of its primitive origin, and which 
it will be well to note at this stage. The 
first is its position as a tribunal of justice. 
Modern politics has declared in no unem- 
phatic way that legislative functions must be 
entirely separated from judicial—that the 
making a law and the exercising a law are 
two distinct functions. But primitive poli- 
tics just as emphatically asserts that the 
supreme council, or the supreme ruler, is 
the fountain of all law, whether judicial or 
legislative ; or to put it in its proper way, 
primitive politics knows nothing of legis- 
lation—nothing of hew law; it promulgates 
its decisions by the aid of its unwritten 
and immemorial usages, and if new law is 
thus made, it is a judicial not a legislative 
act. And when we see in our midst an 
ancient assembly acting as a judicial tribunal 
as well as a legislative, we know well enough 
that primitive politics must have something 
to say to this archaic survival. 

The remaining characteristic to notice is 
the right of proxy which existed down to 
1868.* Every lord had from the earliest 
times the power of appointing a proxy to 
give his vote—a power that does not appear 
to have ever belonged to the House of 
Commons.t In later days the practice was 
to give the proxy to a fellow-peer, but within 
historical times, as Professor Stubbs has 


* May’s Treatise on Parliament, p. 370. 
Tt See Stubbs’ Const. Hist., iii, pp. 487, 488. 


shown, the appointed proxy need not be a 
peer, was very often not a peer, and “on some 
occasions must have reduced the chamber of 
the lords to the position of a representative 
assembly.” * 

Pregnant as Professor Stubbs’ words are, 
they do not convey all the archaic signi- 
ficance of this practice. In such a House 
of Lords where is hereditary title? Where 
is restriction in attendance? By the side 
of what has been already advanced, we 
may read here evidence of the primitive 
origin of the Upper House of Parliament, 
when the practice was not defined by rules 
of hard-and-fast law, when custom decided 
a great deal that has since grown into law, 
when the so-called proxy had as yet some 
rights of attendance of his own—rights which 
he had neglected as too burdensome for him 
to bear. 

These modern usages direct our attention 
then to the primary assembly of the people, 
to the rights incident to land-holding, and it 
is by the aid of these two important his- 
torical subjects that we shall gain our know- 
ledge of the origin of the House of Lords. 
And it will now be necessary, therefore, to 
trace up the history of the councils of the 
realm from their primitive to their historical 
stage, and somewhere during the course of 
this history we shall find that the House 
of Lords began to rear its head—until in the 
final stages of development it appears, bear- 
ing along with it the primitive characteristics 
we have noted, as the hereditary chamber of 
the Parliament of Great Britain. 

We come first upon the old primary as- 
sembly in those village institutions which 
grew up everywhere from the earliest times 
of the Anglo-Saxon settlement. The Celtic 
forms existed in the Celtic districts side by 
side with the Teutonic forms, but they seem 
to have had no upgrowth of their own. 
Swept over by the Roman conquest they did 
not retain sufficient of the Roman centralizing 
powers to themselves centralize. But it is 
different as soon as the Teutonic settlers 
began to develop a political as well as a 
military life. Their village institutions became 
the standard of larger centres; their village- 
moots gave the type to hundred-moots ; their 
hundred-moots to shire-moots; their shire- 

* [bid., p. 487. 
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moots to one national witanagemot. And at 
each stage we meet with the primary assembly, 
—that is, an assembly composed of all the 
freemen without let or hindrance. How 
completely each stage dovetailed into the 
other, and hence regulated the constitution 
of the other, may be ascertained from an 
important passage in Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
History of the English Commonwealth. He 
says :— 

The assembly convened by the Basileus, and which 
for want of a better term I have called the imperial 
witanagemot, was a shire court for the district in which 
it was held, a Jand gemot for the particular kingdom, 
and an imperial witanagemot for the whole empire. In 
such a case the lay assembly would contain within it 
three classes of members; or rather there would be 
three assemblies appearing at this distance of time as 
resolved into one, but which would be perfectly dis- 
tinguishable by a contemporary. Assuming that King 
Edward wore his crown at Winchester, all the members 
of the shire of Hamtun, including the reeves and men 
of the townships, would attend de more, The earls and 
royal thanes of Wessex would be convened pursuant 
to special writs. Now the general proclamation would 
require the attendance of the Scottish and British reguli 
or kings, the great earls of Mercia and East Anglia, 
and Northumbria, and all the other heads of com- 
munities, whether burghs or shires, even from the most 
distant confines of the island. A statute enacted in 
such an assembly would acquire legal validity in 
Wessex Proper without any further promulgation, the 
West Saxon witanagemot being included in the im- 
perial witanagemot; whilst in the other states the 
ordinance would not take effect until accepted and 
re-enacted.* 


Now the principle which underlay the 
constitution of the village-moot in the earliest 
agricultural stage of society to which it is 
traceable, is that every freeman held his place 
there by virtue of the lands he held in the 
common domain. This is the evidence we 
meet with in the village communities of early 
Aryan peoples ;+ and there are not wanting 
examples of the same kind of thing in the 
early village communities of England as they 
exist in their modern survivals. 

This connection between the right of atten- 
dance and voting at the folk-moot and the 
holding of land is important, and it is worth 
while pausing a moment to consider it. Every 
student knows that the basis of early society 
is not the individual but the family. Every 
family possesses its share of the communal 

* Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 6433 


cf. Freeman’s History of Norm. Cong., vol. i., p. 111. 
+ Cf. Laveleye’s Primitive Property. 


rights and privileges, including its allotment 
in the village lands; and the inseparable 
connection of this tenure with the right to 
sit and vote in the village council is the 
particular fact which interests us just now. 
It survives in the custom incident to the 
manor courts throughout the land where the 
court-baron is composed of the lord’s tenants, 
—in other words, of the villagers holding 
lands. It survives, too, in those examples of 
municipal custom where freemen, members 
of the council of the borough, hold tenements 
in the borough lands, upon which rests all 
their rights as members of the corporation.* 
It survives in a far more archaic shape in 
such instances as the Burlaw Court of Craw- 
ford, in which every proprietor of a freedom 
had a vote.t Of course we cannot go 
into this portion of our subject with any 
further detail ; but it must be borne in mind 
that what was true of the village-moot was 
true of the hundred-moot, the shire-moot, and 
the witanagemot ; the freemen who attended 
them did so in right of their lands. 

Now it can be very well understood that 
these village landholders would attend their 
own village moots pretty regularly, for there 
were discussed and settled all the regulations 
relating to their lands. But as we ascend 
the scale to the hundred-moot and the shire- 
moot, we might very well expect to find a 
less constant attendance, a neglect of business 
that did not immediately concern the ordinary 
freeman ; and here, indeed, are the first signs 
of that law of shrinking-up which Mr. Freeman 
has so graphically described. t And much 
more so when we come to the witanagemot, 
—the council of the whole nation. Professor 
Stubbs has gathered together some evidence 
of its constitution when it comes under the 
light of history.§ He says :-— 


The number of the witan was never very large. The 
Mercian charters of the reign of Offa furnish us with 
an enumeration of all the members who could be 
ranged under the heads already mentioned, and may 
be taken as acts of the most completely organised 


* For instance, the ancient custumal of Preston 
Guild, section 15, enacts, ‘“‘that no one can be a 
burgess unless he have a burgage of 12 feet in front.” 

+ Sir John Sinclair’s Stat. Account of Scotland, iv., 
512-3. 

Comparative Politics, Cf. Hist. of Norm. Cong., 
vol. i., p. 108 ef seg. 

§ Constitutional History, vol. i., pp, 125-126. 
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assemblies ; the Kentish and West Saxon charters being, 
as a rule, very scantily attested. These documents are 
witnessed by the five Mercian bishops, five, six, or 
seven ealdormen, principes, or duces, and a number 
of ministri about equal to that of each of the other 
classes. The list of bishops is certainly exhaustive, 
for Mercia contained only five dioceses ; the list of 
ealdormen is probably as complete, for the names recur 
in all the charters of Offa, and the whole number of 
persons who bore the title during his reign is not much 
more than a dozen. The list of ministri is more 
variable, but they are still a very limited body, and, 
on the analogy of the bishops and ealdormen, must 
have been exhaustively enumerated. . . . The witan- 
agemots of Athelstan and Edgar are of course much 
more numerous, but only in proportion to the increased 
size of the realm. The whole tale of the bishops and 
ealdormen are easily identified, but the number of the 
ministri is variable, and the abbots form occasionally 
a formidable addition. In a witanagemot held at 
Luton in November, A.D. 931, were the two arch- 
bishops, two Welsh princes, seventeen bishops, fifteen 
ealdormen, five abbots, and fifty-nine ministri. In 
another, that of Winchester, of A.D. 934, were present 
two archbishops, four Welsh kings, seventeen bishops, 
four abbots, twelve ealdormen, and fifty-two ministri. 
These are perhaps the fullest extant lists. Of Edgars 
witanagemots, the one of A.D. 966 contained the 
king’s mother, two archbishops, seven bishops, five 
ealdormen, and fifteen ministri; and this is a fair 
specimen of the usual proportion. 


And Kemble observes that 


the largest amount of signatures which I have yet 
observed is 106, but numbers varying from 90 to 100 
are not uncommon, especially after the consolidation 
of the monarchy. * 


These important passages make a very 
good summary of the actual practice at 
ordinary times, but they do not convey half 
the history of the witanagemot. Ordinary 
routine does not do much towards the making 
of history. It is in the presence of the sudden 
emergency that history is made, and it is at 
these times that the archzologist has most 
chance of gaining some important and per- 
haps otherwise unobtainable information. All 
that we have got here is an assembly of a 
small body of men, smaller indeed than either 
of the present houses of legislature, who come 
together as of right, it may be, but with no 
ascertainable facts as to the nature of that 
right, except the negative one that the mem- 
bers were nut elected in any sense which we 
now attach to the word.t But this tells us 
something. Having no law to govern their 
attendance there must be some general law 


**Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., p. 200. 
ft Cf. Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons, ii., p. 201. 





unwritten and well known by which the witan 
is gathered together, and this general law 
undoubtedly belongs to the domain of pri- 
mitive politics, and is that which proclaims 
the right of every freeman to attend and vote 
in the assembly of his country. At these 
ordinary meetings there was no occasion for 
every freeman to attend, or for any great mass 
of freemen to attend ; but this leads us to the 
question, Are there not some instances of 
extraordinary occasions, when the heart of 
the nation was stirred and where the witan 
was attended, not by an oligarchic few, but 
by the unnumbered hundreds or thousands ? 
If we can ascertain that this general right of 
attendance was exercised before and after the 
Norman Conquest, if the general attendance 
leads us right to the threshold of the modern 
House of Lords, there will be something to 
connect it with the old primary assemblies. 
In my little book on Primitive Folkmoots 1 
have done something to bring together the 
evidence of the old popular assemblies.* This 
evidence takes us through the long period of 
Anglo-Saxonrule to that famous example which 
Mr. Freeman has described in his account of 
the restoration of Godwin and his sons. I 
must quote Mr. Freeman’s words here, for 
they will be useful later on ; and indeed, his 
description of this assembly is typical of the 
old primary assembly throughout all early 
history. To describe one is to describe all. 
He says 


the people of England—for such a gathering may well 
deserve that name—come together to welcome its 
friends, and to pronounce sentence upon its enemies. 
The two armies and the citizens of London formed a 
multitude which no building could contain. That 
mickle gem0t, whose memory long lived in the minds 
of Englishmen, came together, in old Teutonic fashion, 
in the open air without the walls of London— ‘‘ widutan 
Lundene,” says the Peterborough Chronicler. On that 
great day the English people appeared in all the ful- 
ness of its ancient rights, as a co-ordinate authority 
with the English king. Men came armed to the place 
of meeting. There sat the king of the English, driven 
at last to meet face to face with the free assembly of 
his people; there were all the earls and all the best men 
that were in this land; there was the mighty multitude 
of English freemen.} 


The restoration of Godwin and his sons 


* See pp. 56—72, and see Kemble’s Saxons in 
Englana, ii., pp. 241—261 ; and Haddan and Stubbs’ 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, vol. iii. 

+ Norman Conquest, ii., 332, 333+ 
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was followed not many years later by the 
conquest of England by the Norman Duke, 
and it is at this stage that we step from one 
phase of historic thought to another. The 
Normans set about legalizing everything, but 
they could not legalize over the memories of 
old English rights and freedom, and occa- 
sionally these burst forth into lights which 
even yet illumine the dark pages of history. 

We find that the first monarchs of the 
Norman line held a great court in their 
palaces. at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, which was attended by all their im- 
mediate vassals, and was called the curia 
regis.* 

There (says Madox +) coronations, marriages, and 
knighthoods of the king’s children were celebrated. 
There was placed the throne, or sovereign’s ordinary 
court of judicature, where justice was administered tothe 
subject either by the king or his high justiciar. There 
was the confluence of the nobility and prelates, who 
used to be near his royal person, and there the affairs 
of the royal revenue were managed by the king him- 
self,.or most usually by his justiciar, barons, and pre- 
lates employed therein by his command. 


This assembly met so regularly at the three 
great festivals above-mentioned, as to be 
called by our old historians curia de more, 
or curia regis de more condunata, for which 
no summons was necessary. But if the 
king wanted to consult his barons at any 
other time, he used to send them a summons 
to attend him on a particular day ; and these 
councils thus meeting by virtue of a sum- 
mons from the king are called by Eadmerus 
Conventus principium ex precepto regis ; or, 
Conventus procerum ex edicto regio.t 

The committee of the House of Lords on 
the Dignity of a Peer found assemblies con- 
vened between the conquest and the reign 
of John under various denominations. 


It appears (they report) that the kings of England 
after the Conquest convened assemblies, some of whom 
were denominated “concilium” simply; others by 
the words ‘Magnum Concilium”; and others again 
by the words ‘*Commune Concilium,” or “Com- 
mune Concilium Regni.” All these councils seem 
to have been generally convened at the time when 
the king held his ordinary supreme court of justice, 
and the appellation of ‘‘ Curia” was sometimes given 
to these councils, as well as to the assemblage con- 
vened at the same time for the purposes of royal 


* Cruise’s Treatise on Dignities, p. 80. 
+ Hist. of Exch., c. is, s. 2 
} Cruise, Treatise on Dignities, p. 9 





hospitality and dignity, and for the administration 
of justice. * 


And further on the report says: ° 


The Conqueror and many of his successors had 
their ordinary council consisting of persons selected 
by them as their confidential advisers, to whom the 
appellation of “ Concilium ” simply properly belonged. 
They occasionally required for extraordinary purposes 
the assistance of a larger body comprising the principal 
persons of rank and property in the country, and to 
this assembly the appellation of ‘‘ Magnum Conci- 
lium” was properly applied. For more general 
purposes they convened a still larger number of 
persons, to whom the appellation of ‘‘ Commune 
Concilium Regni” was distinctively given.” f 


Now there is nothing in these descriptions 
—obtained, be it observed, not from evidence 
guided by comparative archeology, but from 


dry official records—to set against what has 
been advanced as to the survival of the old 


primary assembly. Let us turn to the same , 


source of evidence for some information as 
to the members of these Norman councils. 


In early documents after the Conquest (says the 
Committee) the persons convened to those assemblies, 
which have been distinguished by the appellation of 
great councils, or common councils of the kingdom, 
have been described by the general appellations in 
the Latin language sometimes of ‘‘Magnates” or 
‘‘ Proceres,” and sometimes by the word ‘‘ Barones,” 
as including the whole assembly ; sometimes the dif- 
ferent ranks of the persons assembled have been 
expressed by the description of ‘‘ Archiepiscopi, 
Episcopi, Abbates, Priores, Comites et Barones,” to 
which the words ‘‘et alii Magnates et Proceres 
Regni” have been sometimes added. 


And then occurs the following remarkable 
passages :— 

If the Conqueror had thought fit to convene an 
assembly for the purpose of obtaining an aid from 
his people, it is most probable that his immediate 
tenants by military service would be the only laymen 
whom, together with his prelates, also tenants in 
chief by military service, he would summon to such 
an assembly. If the purpose of such a meeting was 
not to demand an aid from his people, but to provide 
some general law affecting the property of all persons 
in the kingdom, the same tenants in chief of the 
Crown might be considered as the proper persons, 
together with the prelates, also tenants in chief, to 
compose such an assembly ; being the persons most 
interested in the formation of such a law, and the 
assembly of all who might be affected by the law 
being impossible. Ee 

In the annals of Waverley it appears that William 
the Conqueror in the 2oth year of his reign held his 
court at Winchester and afterwards at Salisbury, 


* Report of the Committee, 1820, p. 32. 
Loid. 
1 Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 1820, p. 38. 
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“ibique venerunt coram eo Barones sui et omnes ter- 
rarii hujus regni qui alicujus pretii erant, cujuscum 
que feodi fuissent et omnes homines sui effecti sunt 
et juraverunt illi fidelitatem contra omnes homines.” 
This contemporary writer, says the Committee of 
the House of Lords, seems to have included in the 
words ‘“ Barones sui” all who held in chief of the 
king, distinguishing them from those who held of 
mesne lords, whom he calls ‘‘ terrarii.’” The number 
of such tenants in chief, and their dispersion through- 
out the kingdom, must have made the convention of 
all in one place at one time highly inconvenient. 
Such as were excused may have either appeared by 
their proxies, or they may have been excused on the 
condition of being bound by the decision of those who 
actually attended. An instance is given in which an 
abbot summoned to Parliament excused his absence, 
engaging to abide by what should be done by those 
present. 

Now if such is the evidence to be ad- 
duced from dry legal records, the archzo- 
logist may safely look a little further ahead. 
All that comparative politics has to say about 
the shrinking up of the old primary assemblies 
it says was the result of “inconvenience ” 
and “ inability ” of all the freemen to attend; 
and history steps into its aid and shows that 
it was by proxy that the first serious step 
towards non-attendance was taken. Already I 
have pointed out the significance of this right 
having existed in the House of Lords so long, 
and now it is shown how far back that right 
really goes. But let us step outside the 
four corners of documentary evidence, and see 
what is told us by the light of comparative 
archeology. Who were these ‘ barones ” 
of early times? They seem to represent the 
“etc.” of those who attended the councils. 
As a name it is not to be found in English 
historical documents earlier than the Con- 
quest, the first mention of the word being 
probably that of the Domesday Book, where 
(vii. 367) it is said, “ hanc terram invadiavit 
abbas et barones regis.” In what sense then 
was it used by the Normans, seeing that its 
original meaning was simply man, homo?t+ 
In the continental codes of barbaric law it 
is unquestionably used as the opposite to 
mulier and femina, which never grew out of 
their early signification.t{ But what was the 
cause that specialized the meaning of baron, 
and allowed its correlatives to remain sta- 

* Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 1820, p. 44. 

+ Max Miiller’s Science of Language, vol. ii., p. 280; 
neers Origines Patricia, p.305- 

~ Mr. Hampson, den Patricia, p. 306, 
quotes the passages proving this. 


tionary? It was the growth of a territorial 
as distinct from a personal society. There 
is little evidence that as soon as the Germanic 
hordes settled upon the lands of Europe 
they retained any of their nomadic ways ; 
and in the rapid change of meaning in many 
words once appertaining to objects belonging 
to a nomadic society we may detect the 
history that witnessed the change to territorial 
society. And therefore all connected with 
the land would improve in status. The 
simple man, homo, baron, would become 
the man who owned land, the baron in a 
special sense. And when it first appears on 
the page of English history, near as it is to 
the baronage of the House of Lords, it is 
probable that the term involves, to use the 
words and authority of Professor Stubbs, 
nothing more than the idea of royal vassal 
or tenant in chief.* This, however, exactly 
meets the proposition as to the causes of its 
growth from simple /omo, man ; from simple 
land-owning freeman to special land-owning 
freeman. 

There is nothing, then, in the evidence to 
be derived from records to prevent us from 
considering the councils of the Norman kings 
as lineal successors, if the term may be 
used, of the witan of the early English. 
May we not go a step further, and ask, 
did not “councils” sometimes grow into 
great popular assemblies just as we have 
seen the witan sometimes grew; when the 
great barons who could, and did always 
attend, were outnumbered by the lesser free- 
men who could, but did ot always attend ? 
In 1086, says the Saxon Chronicle, the king 
came by Lammas to Salisbury, and there his witan 
came to him, and all the land-holders that were of 


account over all England, be they the men of what 
man they might.” 


Here, indeed, was a great primary assembly 
uninfluenced by Norman laws,t and tradi- 
tion has handed down through the chronicler 
Orderic that the number here assembled was 
no less than sixty thousand. The great 
occasion which brought this meeting together, 
in old Teutonic fashion as we may say, was 
the swearing of fealty to William the Con- 

* Constitutional History, i., 366; cf. Report of Lord’s 
Committee on Dignity of a Peer, 1820, p. 53, on the 


indefinite use of baron. 
+ Freeman’s Vorman Conquest, vol. iv., 694. 
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queror, and that, too, in a special sense. 
Coming down the stream of time there are, 
however, brighter and more stirring occasions. 
Florence of Worcester records such another 
assembly under Henry I. at Salisbury, in 
1116. The election of Stephen by the 
citizens of London has been claimed by 
Mr. Green to be the old meeting of the folk- 
moot;* and there is not wanting other 
significant evidence of the part played by 
the citizens of London in the deliberations 
of the national council.t And finally, we 
come to the greatest of all meetings of the 
national council, in its popular form as a 
primary assembly—namely, the great meeting 
at Runnymede. Matthew of Westminster 
(1215) records that Runnymede was the 
field of council where, in times of yore, the 
Anglo-Saxons were wont to meet and 
consult on the welfare of the state.t There 
must have been something more than 
accident, something more even than diplo- 
matic design, in thus assembling on the 
historic field of Runnymede. The whole 
nation was stirred to its very depths; men 
thought of old times, and brought up the 
treasured memories of the past—memories 
that had remained dormant for so many 
years during the harsh unbending rule of 
the Norman conquerors; and these memories 
did more for them than all the diplomatic or 
political skill of the most successful statesman 
of that time. For they brought back the 
principles of their primitive institutions, and 
based tae opening of medizval liberties 
upon a foundation that belonged to the very 
home of all liberty. They took the English- 
man of the twelfth century back in thought 
to times when Godwin and his sons obtained 
their rights by an appeal to the old forms of 
the national assembly. 

Unfortunately, however, we do not possess 
a good contemporary account of this great 
meeting at Runnymede. 
As is often the case in great crises of history (observes 


Professor Stubbs on this very fact) the attention of the 
historians is devoted to points of minor interest ; and 


* Archeological Institute (London volume) ; His- 
tory of the English People, vol. i., pp. 151-2. 

+ Cf. Rotult Curia Regis, vol. i., p. 59. : 

{ See Palgrave hereon, Hist. Eng. Com., i., 1403 
and Taylor, Words and Places, pp. 196, 197. Also 
cf. Blackstone, /utrod. to Magna Charta ; and Thomp- 
son, Historical Essay on Magna Chara, p. 526. 


when we should hear of great constitutional debates, 
we find only the record of the doings of the legate and 
the bishops.* 


Blackstone makes a similar complaint in his 
masterly account of the great charter. And 
the result is, that modern historians have been 
all along viewing it from the later periods— 
viewing it from a standpoint where the Eng- 
glish constitution has passed beyond all the 
events that made the great charter possible. 
But instead of looking back upon it, we 
should place ourselves historically in a posi- 
tion to look forward to it. From this latter 
position, the collective people who range 
themselves on the one side, as against the 
king on the other, are undoubtedly the assem- 
bly of the nation—the witan ; the armed multi- 
tude who appeared on the side of the barons 
was not merely the army which was to enforce 
the demands of its leaders, but it was the 
assembly of the nations in arms. And the 
debate lasted four days, from the 15th June to 
the 19th.t But with so noblea result, we can- 
not do more than record the fact of the great 
open-air assembly—place it in its proper place 
as evidence of primitive institutions—without 
a single chance of ascertaining if the old 
council-mead of the Anglo-Saxons once more 
witnessed the forms and ceremonies of the 
old council. 

This, I think, must close our examples of 
these old primary assemblies of the people. 
Significant evidence points to such assemblies 
in Edward I.’s reign,} but we can be con- 
tent with the meeting which gave us Magna 
Charta. The great charter, says Mr. Freeman, 
secures the rights of the nation and of the 
national assembly, but it makes no change 
in the constitution of the assembly itself.§ 
But here we get into view the historical House 
of Lords. It has been gradually growing into 
existence, into possibility, during these later 
years of national progress, when the old as- 
sembly met fitfully and not regularly. As Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead puts it— 


Though formally recognized by Magna Charta, the 
right of the inferior tenants in chiefto attend the national 
council must soon have. become impracticable through 


* Const. Hist,. i. 528, 

t Blackstone, p. 296. 

t Palgrave’s Eng. Com., vol. i., p. E11. 

§ Freeman’s Growth of the English Constitution, 


P- 79. 
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the increase in their numbers arising from subdivision 
of tenures, their comparative poverty, and the personal 
inconvenience of attending at long distances from 
home. Thus the ancient national assembly gradually 
ceased to be anything more than an assembly of the 
greater barons, and ultimately developed into a heredi- 
tary House of Lords.* 


We all know Mr. Freeman’s graphic descrip- 
tion of this selfsame process, and by referring 
to this our task is practically finished.fT 

The House of Lords after this period 
appears more systematically upon the page 
of English history. We begin to see the 
influence of the king’s writ in conferring 
honours and titles, and we begin to see 
the effects of the law of primogeniture ia 
strengthening the hands of the great barons. 
The people no more claimed their right to 
attend ez masse the national council of the 
realm, and they obtained instead the right of 
electing members as their representatives. 
Thus the old primary assembly of the people 
broke off into two sections. It had itself 
shrunk up into a small and select body, re- 
taining most of its old privileges and gaining 
many new ones: and it admitted to share in 
its deliberations representatives of the people. 
The two divisions have now become still 
more marked and decisive. They no longer 
meet in one chamber. The one has grown 
into the Commons House of Parliament, as 
it is proudly called; and the other, the true 
descendant of early English political life, is 
threatened by a certain class of politicians 
with extinction, and that, too, in an age when 
we are just beginning to understand its claims 
upon English thought. 





By R. C. Hope. 
6) JREAT mace, silver, 3 ft. 44 in. 





[= 
Ay x 
Fa 


long. Usual type of bowl, on stem, 
surmounted by an open arched 
crown. The bowl is divided into 
four divisions by a monster, formed of a 
human head and trunk, without arms, from 
the waist downwards is foliage. Each divi- 








* Constitutional History, p. 225. 
P. See Growth of the English Constitution, pp. 
— 63. 





sion contains a badge between the letters 
R.W. The four badges are: (1) Crowned 
rose, slipped; (2) Crowned harp; (3) Crowned 
thistle, slipped; (4) Crowned fleur-de-lys. 
Four small § shaped brackets, with eagles’ 
heads on the upper ends, support the bowl 
from the stem. On the top of the bowl 
are the royal arms of England quartering 
France, surcharged with a lion on a shield, 
with WM. on either side The Hall marks 
are: (1) R.C in an oval, dotted round on the 
inside ; (2) Leopard crowned ; (3) Lion ; and 
(4) P., the London letter for 1692-3. The 
crown is formed by four open ornamental 
arches or bands, rising from a coronet of four 
crosses patées, from whence the arches or 
bands spring; beneath the coronet are two 
bands, one narrow, the lower one broad, with 
pearls and emeralds (metal) encircling them. 
The orb on the top is surmounted by a cross 
patée, and divided equatorially by a rib, 
from which spring four others, meeting at 
the top. The staff is divided into four 
sections by bosses engraved with leaf-work. 
The sections are engraved with the rose and 
thistle pattern, and the lowest one terminates 
in a knop, on the inner curve of which is en- 
graved, ‘‘D.D. Johanns Salway Armiger unus 
ex aldermanis ville de Ludlow 1692.” This 
mace, like Nos. 2 and 3, unscrews, the bowl 
forming a loving cup, though not used as 
such ; the stem divides into several pieces, 
which screw together, enclosing a wooden 
rod for strength. 

Two small maces, silver, 2 ft. 5 in. long. 
Similar to the great niace, with a few differ- 
ences. The four badges in the divisions 
of the bowl, contain the letters I? R between 
them. ‘Ihe four small brackets supporting 
the bowl from the stem, terminate at the 
upper ends with heads of cherubs. On the 
top of the bowl are the royal arms, with 
the letters I? R on each side. There are 
no hall marks on the top of either. The 
Crown is formed by four arches or bands, 
with dots on them, springing from a coronet 
with pearls and emeralds (metal) on it. 
The arches, or bands forming them, on one 
of the maces have the letters F.G. Those 
on the other mace are modern London, with 
date letter P., for 1810-11. The orbs on the 
top are surmounted by a cross, like No. 1, but 
the ribs dividing them are covered with little 
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balls. The staff is divided into three parts. 
The lower part of one has probably been 
mended, as a division occurs in the middle; 
both halves, except that they are plain like 
the other portions, are not alike. ‘The lower 
part of the other is divided by a small ring, 
from which upwards to the boss it is split ; 
the knops of both are engraved with the 
rose and thistle pattern. They are all three 
very handsome maces. 

Two large silver tankards, with fine iarge 
lion on top for a thumb-piece; they are of 
the ordinary type, with donned lids, which 
slightly project, curved handles and spouts. 
On the top of the lid is engraved “‘1cH DIEN.” 
In front, are the arms of Ludlow on a shield 
in an ornamental circle; beneath a rim, a 
third of the depth of the tankard, occurs 
“Ludlow 1718.” They are g in. high, 
diameter of the mouth 53, and of the foot 
73 in. Hall marks: (1) Pa, a bird above, in 
shaped shield, the mark of H. Payne; (2) Lion 
erased; (3) Britannia; (4) Large capital C. for 
1718-19, which are repeated on inside of lid. 

Two smaller, but broader tankards, usual 
type, with flat lids, curved handles, and 
spouts; the thumb-pieces are not alike. In 
the front is inscribed the arms of Ludlow, 
with a bear above for a crest, and the word 
“Ludlow”; and beneath the arms, “ Ex 
dono Somerfell Fox Armiger.” The Hall 
marks are: (1) Leopard crowned ; (2) Lion; 
(3) C., London date letter for 1680-1 ; and 
(4) C.R. in a plain shield circular pointed, 
a heart with pellet each side, below. Under- 
neath is inscribed 35{. They are 6% in. 
in height; the diameter of the mouth is 54 
in., and of the foot 6 in. 

Two large round salvers of silver on circu- 
lar stems, used for placing biscuits on. They 
are 4} in. in height ; the diameter of the top 
is 14 in., and of the foot 5}in. In the 
centre of the top, which is slightly depressed, 
is inscribed the arms of Ludlow, with three 
feathers in place of crest, under which occurs 
“Ludlow 1718,” as on the large tankards, 
and they bear the same Hall marks. Under- 
neath is inscribed 49=6=0. 

Two oval snuftboxes of silver, which are 
still applied to their original use. Round 
the side is inscribed, “In usum Ballivorum 
ville de LUDLOW ex dono GUILIEL I 
COWLEY civis Londoniensis a.D. 1721.” 





On the lids the arms of Ludlow surmounted 
with three feathers occur. They are 5 in. 
by 4 in., and rin. in height. The only Hall 
—_ is a lion in an oblong punch, on the 
side. 


Se 


THestminster fair. 


By CORNELIUS WALFORD, F.I.A., F.S.S. 
A RRYIHE origin of this fair goes back into 


ai very remote times. Its revival with- 
Wu} in the region of historic record is 
thus described by Morley :— 

On the 13th October, 1248, the king (Henry ITI.) 
with many prelates and magnates met in London to 
celebrate the memory of the translation of St. Edward. 
The king then caused a mew fair to be proclaimed at 
Westminster, which should continue fifteen days ; and 
prohibited all other fairs that used to be kept at that 
time of the year throughout England, and also all 
trading in the City of London, within doors and with- 
out, during that time ; that this fair at Westminster 
might be more plentifully stored and frequented by 
all sorts of goods and people. 

It seems necessary to state that other 
motives than those of devotional zeal have 
been attributed to Henry in the active mea- 
sures he took for the revival of this fair. 
As, for instance, that he had conceived 
a great animosity against the citizens of 
London, whom he ironically reproached 
with “calling themselves barons on account 
of their wealth;” and that as a means of 
reducing their affluence, he devised the ex- 
pedient of granting this great monopoly to 
the rival city. Other authorities insinuate 
that the monopoly was simply in view of 
augmenting the /o//s—then an important 
item of Church income. These divergent, 
but contemporaneous accounts, I propose to 
put on record, as I have not been able to 
determine which is the more probably cor- 
rect view. 

It seems to be agreed that the Charter 
was granted to the Abbot and Canons of 
St. Peter, Westminster; and that the fair 
was to be held at St. Edward-tide. But 
some authorities speak of fifteen days’ and 
others of forty days’ duration—a consider- 
able difference. The yet earlier grant was, 
I believe, but for three days only. The 
Charter or grant of Henry I have not been 
able to see; but it is referred to in some 
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of the petitions which follow. The fourth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission (p. 187) states that the grant of the 
fair made by Henry III. and confirmed by 
Edward I. cannot be found. But under 
Nundine it is said that some few old ac- 
counts of the profits of the great fair still 
exist. “The profits arose from letting of 
Houses and ground, and from the Toll.” 

Richard Thompson (Chronicle of London 
Bridge, pp. 78-9) says :— 


Towards the latter end of 1248, King Henry III. 
vainly endeavoured to collect from his barons a sum 
sufficient to enable him to recover certain provinces 
in France ; upon which he offered a portion of his 
plate and jewels for sale to the citizens of London, by 
whom they were bought. The king, displeased at 
finding they readily procured money for such a pur- 
pose, and yet pleaded poverty whenever he solicited a 
supply, resolved upon retaliation, and to that end kept 
his Christmas in the city, forced the inhabitants to 
present him with costly New Year’s gifts, and esta- 
blished a market at Westminster, to last fifteen days, 
beginning on the 13th October, during which all other 
fairs were suspended, and all commerce was prohibited. 


Holinshed’s Chronicle (vol. ii., p. 416, from 
Matt. Paris) records :— 


And to the end that the same [Fair] shall be 
haunted with all manner of people, he commanded 
by proclamation that all other fairs, as Elie, and 
such like, holden in that season, should not be kept, 
nor that any wares should be showed within the cite 
of London, either in shop or without ; but that such as 
would sell should come for that time unto West- 
minster : which was done, not without great trouble 
and paines to the citizens, which had not room there, 
but in booths and tents, to their great disquieting and 
disease for want of necessarie provision, being tur- 
moiled too plentifullie in mire and dirt, through 
occasion of rain. 


All remonstrances against the injustice of 
this proceeding are said to have been in- 
effectual. But Fox Bourne in his Znglish 
Merchants (i. 22), says :— 


During the whole fortnight, however, the weather 
was bad, so that .vast quantities of clothing and pro- 
visions were left to rot in the tents, through which 
the rain penetrated ; while the dealers themselves had 
to stay all day waiting for customers who never came, 
with their feet in the mud, and the wind and rain 
beating against their faces. 


He adds that in the following year the 
same sort of tyranny was again exercised :— 
The citizens of London, at the request of his Lord- 
ship, the King, not compelled, yet as though com- 


pelled, took their wares to the fair at Westminster ; 
and the citizens of many cities of England, by precept 





of his Lordship the King, also repaired thither with 
their wares; all of whom made a stay at that fair for 
full fifteen days, all shops and warehouses of London 
being in the meantime closed.—Chronicles of Old 
London, pp. 15, 16. 


On this occasion also, says Matthew Paris, 
the season was bad, and no buyers came for 
the damaged goods, “ but the King did not 
mind the imprecations of the people.” 

The fair would probably have died out 
under these adverse climatic influences— 
which after the manner of the age came 
to be regarded as direct interventions of 


the Ruling Power: an idea which the ec- . 


clesiastics, interested in other fairs whose 
prospects were damaged by this one, were 
probably not slow to inculcate. But five 
years later, and the same kingly device was 
again resorted to in its favour. 

This St. Edward’s Fair (as it came to be 
called) was first held in the churchyard at 
Westminster, but it was afterwards removed 
to Tothill Fields, where the Westminster 
House of Correction now stands, as appears 
from the following entry on the Calendar of 
the Patent Rolls (Ann. 34 Hen. III. m. i.), 
viz., ‘‘ Translatio Fer’ Abb’ Westm’ a cemitero 
Westm’, usque apud le Tothull.” 

Many disputes and bickerings arose during 
the reign of the grantor, and the following 
reign, between the Abbots of Westminster 
and divers merchants and other persons, 
in consequence of the extensive privileges 
claimed under Henry’s grant of this fair; 
and even the immediate precincts of the 
king’s palace, in respect of trade, appear to 
have been subjected to the Abbot’s authority 
during its continuance: concerning which 
latter events there is quite a history. The 
City of London, in the interest of the trade 
of its citizens, made a heavy payment to 
the king for its abolition. But on Edward I. 
coming to the throne (in 1272) he re-granted 
the fair, or the fair and market, perhaps 
then for forty days. The citizens of London 
were again driven to shut up their shops in 
mid-winter, and expose themselves and their 
goods in Tothill Fields in a “stinking or 
frozen marsh.” 

1302. In the petitions in Parliament, which 
had assembled at Westminster fifteen days 
before Michaelmas this year (30 Edward I.), 
there is the following (No. 7) :— . 
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To our lord the king and his council, show Thomas 
the marshall, Hugh the marshall, and Ralph the 
vintner, and three others, all tenants of the palace of 
our lord the king, that they are tenants in chief of the 
palace of the king, and that their predecessors held 
before them as tenants in chief, and having no bailiff 
other than the bailiff of the palace, yet coming the 
bailiffs of the Abbot of Westminster, and some of them 
the same bailiffs who had acted as bailiffs of the 
palace; this to the defeasance of the king and the 
great damage of the tenants before mentioned. These 
did amerce in their court, at their will, those merchants 
whom they found within the precincts of the palace ; 
and would not suffer them to bargain or sell in that 
behalf without levying imposts at their pleasure, to 
the great damage of the tenants aforesaid. Wherefore 
they pray for God’s sake that the king will them sustain 
in that estate of tenancy in chief wherein they until 
now, and thembefore their predecessors, were upheld. 
And, too, for that the palace ought to be the freest 
place in England (/e plus frank leu a’ Angleterre), do 
they, for God’s sake and the honour of the king, of 
this hardship entreat relief. 


The answer endorsed is :— 


That it seems to him that in this matter the law 
requires a brief in Chancery against the abbot and 
others ; the said others according to their case. 


It appears that proceedings in another 
form were next commenced, the broad issue 
raised being the claim made by the abbot to 
levy certain duties upon all merchants and 
traders who exposed their goods for sale 
within the precincts of the king’s palace 
during the celebration of St. Edward’s fair. 

In response, Walter (de Wenlock), the 
abbot, showed that, by the charter of 
Henry III. confirmed by the reigning king, 
he had a right to hold a fair at Westminster, 
and during the time of the fair he was entitled 
to the same privileges that were exercised by 
the Bishop of Winton at the fair at St. Giles’ 
Hill, Winchester ; and that the said bishop 
and his predecessors had of right, at the time 
of the Winchester fair, levied tolls from all 
merchants bringing goods for sale into the 
city or suburbs ; and that none were allowed 
to expose goods for sale during the time of 
the fair except in the place appointed. And 
the abbot further said, that John de Noer, 
Michael le Patmer, and other merchants, 
bringing goods for sale at Westminster and 
exposing them in places different from that 
appointed by him for holding the fair, he had, 
in virtue of his chartered privilege, seized those 
goods. The merchants impleaded the abbot 
and his bailiffs before the steward and mar- 
shals of the king's house at Westminster,— 





namely, the residence of the Archbishop of 
York,—and they, at the complaint of the 
said merchants, had relieved their property 
from distraiat, to the manifest injury of the 
Church. Wherefore the abbot prays the 
king and council, after having heard the 
royal charters and information on which he 
grounded his claim, to grant him remedy. It 
was therefore ordered by the king and council, 
that Walter de Beauchamp, his steward, should 
in full council produce the record of the 
preceding complaint ; which he did accord- 
ingly. 

The transaction, of which I have given the 
preceding outline, is entered on the Rolls of 
Parliament (i. 150, A.) in Norman-French 
(the legal language of the period), which may 
be rendered as follows :— 


The said John and other merchants then sum- 
moned the said abbot and his bailiffs, to the Pleas 
before the Seneschal and Marshall of our Lord the 
King, then held at Westminster ; to wit, at the house 
of the Archbishop of York ; where, at the complaint 
of the said John and the said other merchants, they 
rendered judgment against him, to the defeasance. 
of his rights, and the manifest loss of the church. 
Wherefore he asks our Lord the King and his council, 
having heard the said charter and said confirmation 
by the king, to his predecessors, to the church, and to 
this abbot, granted in the premises, that they sliow 
him his remedy in the premises. 

Walter, Abbot of Westminster, besides his monk 
Adam de Warfeld, and Richard de Burgh, Bailiff of 
that Abbot, were attached to answer John le Noer, 
Nicholas le Patmere, William le Heitour of Rouen, 
Simon of Abingdon, Dionysius Bell, Walter le 
Brazun, John le Ros, and Terrico Fagel, on the 
plea of trespass. And it was complained that on 
the eve of All Saints last past, in the presence of our 
Lord the King, and against his authority, came with 
force and arms the said abbot and the others, with 
still others unknown, to the houses of those above- 
mentioned, which they hired from Thomas Bridge and 
Ralph the Vintner, upon the property of our Lord 
the King, belonging to his palace, and entered their 
houses, and against their will took from them and 
carried away: from the said John le Noer and Michael 
le Patimer a green cloth of the value of an hundred 
solidares, from the said William an ell-broad cloth of 
the value of one hundred solidares, from the said 
Simon an ell-broad cloth of the value of three pounds, 
from the said Dionysius a cloth of the value of three 
pounds, from the said Walter le Brazun two cloths 
of the value of ten pounds, from the said John le Ros 
two cloths of the value of twelve marks, from the said 
Terrico two shining cloths [Jarmos radiatas] of the 
value of six pounds ; all which they unjustly detained 
against ransom and security, until such time as they 
were delivered by the Marshall of our Lord the 
King ; and then they said that the goods had been 

damaged, and sustained injury to the extent of twenty 
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pounds, and they produced a sample. And the afore- 
said abbot and the others came and defended their 
force and injury, etc., and the said abbot answered 
for himself and the others, and acknowledged that he 
took the said cloths, and said their seizure was right, 
because in the charter of our Lord the King Henry, 
father of our Lord the present King, granted to God 
and to the church of the Blessed Edward in the time 
of the predecessent abbots of Westminster, was .con- 
tained a provision, that the said abbot and the Cor- 
poration (monastery) of that place, in their fairs at 
Westminster on the Feast of St. Edward, during the 
times of those fairs, should have the same customary 
rights which were due to the Bishop of Winchester in 
his fairs on St. Giles’ Hill. 

And they offered in evidence the said charter and 
confirmation, and testified to the same. And they 
said that the said Bishop was allowed to take tolls 
from all merchants coming to the town of Winchester 
with their merchandise for sale, during the time afore- 
said, to sell the same upon the hill named. And 
that the said John and the others in the said houses 
which of the said Thomas and Ralph they hired, and 
which are in the city of Westminster and beyond the 
limits of the place by the said Abbot appointed for 
holding the said fair, exposed for sale their mer- 
chandise ; and the said abbot mulcted them in the 
cloth above-mentioned, for coming to sell their 
merchandise in that place; according to the cus- 
tomary privilege attached to the Winchester fairs 
held by royal grants, and according as the said 
Bishop of Winchester is used to do in his fairs. 
And he asks judgment, etc. And the said John and 
the others say that the said houses in which the said 
abbot levied, are on the property of our Lord the 
King, and belong to his palace. 

And they ask judgment whether the said Abbot 
can claim to levy the said imposts on the property of 
our Lord the King in that behalf. And upon this 
the said abbot, in presence of our Lord the King and 
of his council, and being summoned by the said 
Seneschal, and having heard the foregoing record 
and process, produced the charter of our Lord King 
Henry, father of our Lord the present King, and the 
confirmation thereof by our Lord the present King, 
and it was testified that in the fairs of St. Edward 
at Westminster, the same customs were held and 
observed as in the fairs of St. Giles on the hill are 
wont to obtain. And that the guardians of the said 
fairs appointed on behalf of the Abbot of West- 
minster render full justice to all persons complaining 
of any trespasses whatsoever in connection with the 
said fairs. And since it did not clearly appear to our 
Lord the King what were the customs obtaining in 
the said fairs at Winchester, and since it was testified 
that the said abbot had the same rights and privileges 
in his said fairs at Westminster as the Bishop of 
Winchester in his fairs hereinbefore mentioned, and 
our Lord the King not wishing to oppress or disquiet 
the said Abbot and his church against the tenor of 
their charters, but on the contrary to observe and 
uphold the said charters in all particulars, according 
to law; commanded of his council Viscount South- 
ampton and Philip de Boyvill, by his brief, that they 
should make full and true inquiry into the usages of 
the fairs at Winchester, by the faith of their sacred 


honour and the laws, etc. And that of what they 
shall then find they shall render account, promptly 
and clearly, to the King, under their seals and under 
pd of those by whom the inquest shall be 
made. 


A writ was accordingly directed to the 
Sheriff of Hants, requiring him to return an 
account, on the inquisition of a jury of good 
men and true, of the extent and importance 
of the power possessed by the Bishop of 
Winchester, at the fair held near that city. 
[I shall give a full account hereafter of this 
fair, held at Giles’s Hill, Winchester.] 

The return to this writ was made, and the 
king’s counc'l decided that though the Abbot 
of Westminster had seized the property of the 
merchants in /ouses within the verge of the 
palace, as he was only prosecuting his own 
right,- without injury to the king, or those who 
held those houses of the king in fee; and 
since his jurisdiction was decided to be 
similar to that of the Bishop of Winchester, 
and it plainly appeared by their own admis- 
sion that the merchants had infringed his 
regulations as to the place of sale for goods 
—that, therefore, the Abbot should have 
return of the goods distrained. But here is 
the detailed entry from the Parliament Rolls: 


Which Inquisition having been read before our 
Lord the King and his council, and the records and 
process had before the seneschal and marshal] there- 
tofore having also been recited, since in that record 
and process is contained: That the said abbot and 
the others levied the said imposts in the said houses 
so as aforesaid the property of the King and apper- 
taining to his palace, and that our Lord the King was 
not otherwise wronged unless because of this, nor yet 
were those holding the fee from our Lord the King, 
and that they, the said Hugh the Marshall, ‘Thomas 
Bridge, Richard Sone, and Nicholas Abbet had, for 
themselves as well as for our Lord the King, full 
notice of these matters; and it being asked of them 
by the council whether they claimed to have the same 
rights in their houses during the times of the fairs as 
at any other time of the year, said, that they and their 
ancestors and all other tenants of our Lord the King 
were accustomed to let their houses aforesaid to 
merchants during the time of the fairs, at their plea- 
sure, and the said merchants to trade within the 
same. 

Asked whether they had, or knew others to have, 
asserted the right of the said merchants to trade within 
the said houses during fair-time, and whether it was 
customary for our Lord the King, as custodian of his 
royal property, or for such tenants, to take the tolls 
or other dues from the merchandise in their said 
houses, and whether they had lost anything by the said 
abbot taking the said merchandise in the fair, they said 
no. And the said abbot then asked, that upon his said 
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charter so inspected, upon the confirmation thereof, and 
upon the inquisition into the customs of the church fair 
at Winchester, and upon the rights in his predecessors 
and himself resting, he might have his remedy in the 
premises, ‘‘ &c.” Having examined into all of which, 
it seemed to the council, that according to the charter 
of our Lord the King Henry, and the confirmation by 
our Lord the present King, and the customs obtaining 
in the said fair of St. Giles, as shown by the Inqui- 
sition thereupon; That no merchant ought to, or 
might, expose his goods for sale in the town of West- 
minster in the times of the said fairs, otherwise than 
in the fairs of the said abbot and in the place by the 
said abbot appointed for holding such fairs, according 
to the rights held by the Bishop of Winchester in the 
fairs granted to him, through his predecessors, held 
upon St. Giles’s hill; and further, that in this no 
prejudice, loss, nor defeasance lies, either to our Lord 
the King, his palace, or his tenants in fee upon his 
property; and, since the said John le Noer and other 
merchants aforesaid, as by their plea plainly appears, 
exposed for sale their said cloths during the time of 
the said fair elsewhere than at the place appointed by 
the said abbot for the holding of the said fair ; con- 
trary to the form of his said grant and the said confir- 
mation thereof; it is adjudged that the said abbot 
have again the said imposts, “ &c.”” 


1334. The inhabitants of the town of 
Northampton petitioned Parliament for (cz¢er 
alia) a new fair of eight days, “ because the 
fair they now have from All Saints till 
St. Andrew’s is of no profit 0” account of the 
Fair at Westminster.” 

Later in the fourteenth century Edward ITI. 
extended the period of its continuance from 
fifteen to thirty-one days—a month. 

1352. The city of Westminster had so 
much increased at this date, that it was made 
one of the ten places where, by the authority 
of Parliament, the Staple of Wool was to be 
perpetually held. This probably had the 
effect of giving a more mercantile character 
to the fair. 

An order of council was passed in the 
ensuing year (1353), which imposed a duty 
on every pack of wool, as well as all other 
goods, “carried either by land or water to 
the staple of Westminster ;” “for the purpose 
of repairing the highway leading from 
the gate of London, called Temple Bar, to 
the gate of the Abbey at Westminster.” 
We learn, from the same order of council, 
that the cause of the impost was the 


highway being, by the frequent passing of carts and 
horses, carrying merchandize and provisions to the 
said staple, become so deep and miry, and the pave- 
ment so broken and worn, as to be very dangerous 
both to men and carriages ; 


and we farther find, that it was ordained that 
‘¢ all ownersof houses, adjacent to the highway, 
should repair as much as /ay before their doors.” 

We now pass over a couple of centuries, 
during which history seems silent as to this 
fair. I assume it may have been during this 
interval that the Corporation of London 
again entered into negotiations for purchas- 
ing the tolls and privileges of this fair. 

In the Percy Anecdotes it is recorded (with- 
out date being assigned), 

As trade and population increased, the civil con- 
sequences of this monopoly came to be severely felt by 
the citizens of London. The Corporation therefore 
opened negotiation with the Abbot, for the redemption 
of this part of their privilege, and found him so well 
disposed to prefer a present good to all prospective 
advantages, that for the sum of £8,000, he abandoned 
the right of the fair altogether. 


And it is added on the same authority : 


By this stroke of priestly cupidity, Westminster, 
which had been rising fast in commercial importance, 
was almost entirely cut off from this source of pros- 
perity, and left to depend in future chiefly upon those 
advantages which it derived from being the residence 
of the Court. The Genius of Trade took its leave of 
her for ever: and Fashion became henceforth the 
tutelary deity of Westminster. 

The next reference to a Westminster Fair 
we meet with is in 1557, and this is held in 
June in the place of November—on St. 
Peter’s instead of St. Edward’s day. 

Strype, in his Zeclestastical Memorials (III., 
ii. 8), records that on the 29th June, 1557, 
being St. Peter’s day : 

A small fair was kept in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 

Westminster : as for wool, turners’ ware, and such 
other small things. The same day was a goodly pro- 
cession, in which the Lord Abbot went with his mitre 
and crosier, and a great number of copes of Cloth 
of Gold, with the vergers, and many worshipful 
gentlemen and women going also in procession to 
Westminster. 
Whether this procession had to do with the 
fair is by no means clear; but I assume 
from the context it may have been the pro- 
clamation of the fair. Wool, it is observed, 
was still a feature of the fair. 

I am disposed to think—for no further 
historical data is at hand—that the business 
portion of the fair soon after this date 
became merged into that of Southwark ; 
while the pleasure portion was probably 
diverted to St. James’s or May Fair. 
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Fllustrations of Shakspeare’s 
Language. 


S Shakspeare was a Warwickshire 
man, and no doubt talked the 
Warwickshire dialect, it is impor- 
tant to illustrate his language as 

often as it can be done from writers belong- 
ing to the same part of the country. I note 
now a few illustrations to be derived from a 
famous bishop and preacher of Midland race, 
who in the name of religion was burnt at the 
stake some nine years before the great 
dramatist’s birth—from the sermons of Hugh 
Latimer. 

Latimer was born and bred in one of the 
counties that border Warwickshire—in Leices- 
tershire. In one of his sermons he specially 
mentions a way of speaking they had in the 
parts he came from. 


Germany (he says) was visited twenty years with 
God’s Word ; but they did not earnestly embrace it, 
and in life follow it, but made a mingle-mangle and 
a hotch-potch of it—I cannot tell what ; partly popery, 
partly true religion mingled together. They say in 
my country, when they call their hogs to the swine- 
trough : “‘Come to thy mingle-mangle, come, pur ; 
come, pur.” Even so they made a mingle-mangle of 
it.— Sermons, i. 131, Ed, 1824. 

Here are a few noticeable words and 
phrases common to Latimer and Shakspeare. 
Of course I do not mean they are confined 
to them or to the Midlands. 


Exhibition =an allowance. Now a technical Uni- 
versity term. King Lear (I., ii. 25), Two Gent. of 
Ver. (I., iii. 69). ‘*‘ In times past when any rich man 
died in London, they were wont to help the poor 
scholars of the Universities with Zxhzbition.” (Lati- 
mer, i. 60). ‘Schools are not maintained ; scholars 
have not Zxhidition ; the preaching office decayeth. 
Men provide land and riches for their children ; but 
this most necessary office they for the most part 
neglect. Very few there be that help poor scholars, 
that set their children to school to learn the word of 
God, and to make a provision for the age to come”’ 
(i. 267). 

At a clap=at a blow, instantaneously. Azng Lear 
(1., iv. 316). ‘But what doth Adonijah all this while ? 
He must yet climb again; the gall of ambition was 
not out of his heart ; he will now marry Abishag, the 
young queen that warmed King David's bosom, as I 
told you, and cometh me [A very common Shak- 
spearian use of the dative] to Bathsheba, desiring her 
to be a mean to Solomon her son, that he might 
obtain his purpose ; and bringeth me out a couple of 
lies at a clap and committeth me two unlawful acts ”’ 
(i. 100). 


* faay 


With a wanion=with a vengeance. ericles (IIL, 
‘* Was not this [Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester] a good prelate? He should have been 
at home preaching in his diocese with a wanion” 
(i. 103). 

Flibbertigibbet=the name of a fiend. (King Lear, 
IIL., iv. 120, and IV., i. 64.) ‘* Remember this, I be- 
seech your grace ; and when these flatterers and /izbber- 
gtbs another day shall come and claw you by the back 
and say, ‘ Sir, trouble not yourself! What should you 
study ? Why should you do this or that?’ your grace 
may answer them thus, and say, ‘What, sirrah! I 
perceive you are weary of us and our posterity,’” etc. 
Gi. 108). 

Thus the word was scarcely new to Shak- 
speare when he saw it in Harsnet’s Decara- 
tion of Popish Impostures. 


Fetch. “A fetch of wit” (Hamlet, II., i. 38). “These 
fellows that have their /é¢ches and their far compasses 
to bring things to their purposes, work they never so 
privily, never so covertly, yet at the last day, their 
doings shall be openly revealed, ‘ usque ad satietatem 
visionis,’ saith the prophet Isaiah, to their shame and 
confusion that are the doers of it” (i. 236). 


“ Their far compasses” is a good illustra- 
tion of Polonius’ “ windlasses and assays of 
bias.” 


Hurlyburly. (Macbeth, 1., i. 3.) “ But unpreaching 
prelacy has been the chiefest cause of all this urly- 
burly and commotions ” (i. 252). 

Sandblind (Merchant of Venice, I1., ii. 37 and 77). 
“* He [David] saith the Lord hath looked down, not 
the Saints. No, he saith not so; for the Saints have 
not so sharp eyes to see down from heaven ; they be 
purblind and sandblind ; they cannot see so far, nor 
have not so long ears to hear”’ (ii. 7). 

Tell truth and shame the devil (1Henry IV., TIl., 
i. 59). ‘As there is a common saying amongst us, 
‘ Say the truth and shame the devil,’ so every one, 
man and woman, must fight against the devil” 


( 


ii. 173). 

Bibite-babble (Twelfth Night, IV., iii. 105). “I 
spake of faithful prayer, for in times past we took 
bibbling-babbling for prayer when it was nothing less; 
and therefore St. Paul addeth ‘in Spirit’” (ii. 173). 
Joun W. HALEs. 


Ceribus pe Ceri Ddin. 
By Kar BLIND. 
I. 
[Scie MONG many nations there linger, 
Ake in the folk’s mind and memory, 
AY, curious phrases, snatches of songs 
and rimes,—sometimes of a dimmed 
or utterly darkened meaning; sometimes 
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changed into seeming nonsense, or into the 
very reverse of their original significance, by 
a gradual misunderstanding of words. This 
process of “ wool-gathering”’ is well known 
to the philologist and to the inquirer on my- 
thological ground. The word “ wool-gather- 
ing” itself is an instance of that process. A 
man who says now that he was wool-gather- 
ing, intends thereby to convey that he had 
been absent-minded, distracted, engaged in 
silly pursuits. Yet there is no doubt that 
the original form of the word was “ zuzul/- 
gathering”: gathering the strength of will to- 
gether ; firmly fixing the mind upon a certain 
aim. 

Among the German people there is, or 
was, an old war cry which in various northern 
and southern forms sounded: ‘“ Theio-dute !” 
“ Tio-dute!” ‘Jo-dute!” “Ze-dute!” and 
“ Ze-daute!” As a cry of alarm, or surprise, 
it has lingered among the masses for ages. 
Wapen to Jo-dute ! Helpet mi! is a Nether- 
German shriek of distress in cases of danger 
to life, which Englishmen will have little dif- 
ficulty in understanding without a translation. 
What we still call a Zeter-Geschrei—a cry of 
murder or mortal fear—is believed to be 
traceable to the same root as the “ Tio-dute ” 
or “ Zio-dute” exclamation. In some parts 
of Upper Saxony, the old war-cry (such are 
the varying fortunes of phrases no longer 
understood) at last became inainly a woman’s 
scream. 

Now, the name of Tiu, Tio or Ziu, the 
German god of war, the Tyr of the Northmen, 
has to all appearance furnished the basis of 
the word. It is the same name as that which 
seems to be preserved in the Hawick slogan. 

This much every one knows who has 
seriously gone into such questions, that the 
curious old phrases and bits of songs, though 
often strangely transmogrified or overlaid 
with extraneous matter, certainly once had 
their full meaning. A careful comparison 
made between different versions current in 
localities lying far away from each other, has 
often shed a sudden clear light, and yielded 
a wonderful crop of mythology from what, 
at a first and superficial glance, seemed to 
be nonsense rimes. Thus the collection of 
our nursery ditties, of children’s Winter and 
Spring songs, of beetle-rimes, stork-rimes, and 
so forth, has proved of great service in this 


respect.* In these ditties, the figures of 
Wodan, in his quality as a battle-god; of 
his consort, Freia-Holda, the maternal God- 
dess of Love, in whose fragrant garden the 
Unborn dwelt; of the Three Sisters of Fate, 
or Norns; perhaps of the God of Thunder 
in his red garment and with his goat-drawn 
car; as well as the Doom of the Gods when 
the world is a-flame, and the eternal dramatic 
changes between Life and Death,t and Life 
again, in Nature, have been distinctly traced, 
though in somewhat paled outlines. 

Who would have thought, ere the subject 
had been properly threshed out, that idle 
songs sung before the cradle, or when chil- 
dren are dandled on the knee, or playing in 
street and field, could contain a short poeti- 
cal catechism of the ancient German creed, 
framed long, long ago, ad usum delphini? 
Why, the nurses and mothers themselves 
had no idea of that. Nor have they even 
now, unless their masters and husbands are 
of a communicative as well as an inquisitive 
mythological turn of mind. Yet who doubts 
now that those “nonsense” rimes are really 
valuable remnants of the old Asic and Wanic 
faith? It is, therefore, to be hoped that Mr. 
G. L. Gomme’s timely suggestion will be 
laid to heart by those interested in the sub- 
ject, when he said,t in reference to the famed 
Hawick cry :— 

There are other cries, or nonsense rhymes as they are 
sometimes called, which appear to want a 8 
investigation, both philologically and scientifically, 
and the result would be that we should restore some 
of these lost remnants of a past age. But first of all 
they want collecting—no one has paid proper and 
systematic attention to them ; and I would urge upon 
readers to send anything they know of to these pages. 


It is time, indeed. I myself have had 
experience, in this country, of the fast 
vanishing away of important traditions in 
folk-lore. Some of them are only yet kept 
in the memory of persons of the people, of 
far advanced age; often unlettered, and not 
always ready, at a first attempt, to say what 
they still know-—-whether it be from false 
shame, or because they fear a powerful 
charm might be destroyed, when they tell 


* See Mannhardt’s Germanische Mythen. 
+ See May-Chafer and Spring Songs in Germany, 
by Karl Blind, in the Fo/k-Lore Fournal of June 


1833. 
{ Zhe Antiquary of July 1883. 
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a stranger that which they think should only 
be spoken of, with a feeling of awe, within 
a sympathetic and believing inner circle. 


II. 


That the Hawick gathering-cry, in which 
Odin’s name so clearly strikes the ear, has 
been transmitted from the time of our hea- 
then forebears, I for one hold to be self-evi- 
dent. The very darkness of the remainder 
of the phrase points to its antiquity. It is 
a disfigured wreck of a once hallowed custom. 
Though its surrounding connections have 
faded from the public mind, it is still revered 
even in its mutilated state. A hundred in- 
stances of a similar kind might easily be 
given. People do not allowa local ceremony 
with which their very life is, or was once, 
bound up, to be ridiculously marred by the 
sudden introduction of what every one would 
know to be a _ new-fangled harlequinade. 
Mr. Danby P. Fry has already effectively 
spoken on this point. I will add that the 
Common-Riding at Hawick is manifestly 
a survival of the old Germanic Mark system, 
which was truly a serious matter for every 
one living within the boundaries of a district. 

People may, and they do, retain ceremonies 
and locutions which they no longer under- 
stand to their full extent. They do so 
because they are aware that these ceremonies 
and locutions are an inheritance from their 
forefathers, in whose time the customs and 
phrases must have possessed a deeper impor- 
tance—an importance which, folk often ima- 
gine, good luck may one day suddenly 
restore to its pristine glory. This latter way 
of thinking is one often to be met with 
among the less cultured crowd of men. 

We need, however, not even go among 
the masses in order to find a heathen Ger- 
manic custom wonderfully preserved, but 
no longer understood. Has not everybody 
heard of the Boar’s Head Dinner at Oxford, 
and the absurd academic explanation of its 
origin? Some years ago, when being assigned 
the honour of a place next to the late vener- 
able Provost, I was rather distressed on 
finding that even he had never heard of the 
true and simple explanation. I gave it to 
him, and he received it very kindly. Can, 
however, anyone that has studied the ques- 

VOL. IX. 


tion, doubt for a moment that the Boar’s 
Head Dinner—once a holy supper among 
the Teutonic (German and Norse) nations 
at Yule-tide—is one of the most remarkable 
survivals of paganism in this country? After 
the experience at Oxford, I felt bound to 
put the main facts together.* ; 

Until recently, the question about “ Teri- 
bus ye Teri Odin” was no longer whether it 
did, or did not, contain the names of Teu- 
tonic gods, but whether that gathering-cry 
was of German or Norse origin. In his first 
article on “The Hawick Slogan,” Mr. Danby 
P. Fry very properly asked :— 


But could such a phrase have been Anglo-Saxon ? 
Odin is the Scandinavian form of the name, Woden 
the Anglo-Saxon form ; just as ‘word’ is ‘ord’ in 
Danish; ‘worm’ is ‘orm, and so forth.... If, 
therefore, Tyr and Odin were the Norse or Scandi- 
navian forms of the names of those gods, the war-cry 
was not Anglo-Saxon... . The Anglian dialect may 
have been half Scandinavian before the Angles 
migrated to Britain ; but it was not wholly so, and it 
seems clear that the war cry of Hawick must be ascribed 
to Scandinavian influence (whether Norse or Danish), 
unless it can be shown that Tyr and Odin were Anglian 
as well as Scandinavian forms. These are the facts, 
and the conclusion seems clear. The names of the 
two heathen gods to whom the prayer was addressed 
had different forms in the Saxon and Scandinavian 
dialects. Tyr and Odin were not Saxon forms. Tyr 
and Odin were Scandinavian forms. Can it be shown 
that they were also Anglian forms? 


The first answer here is: that not only 
Angles and Saxons, but a great many other 
German tribes, have to be taken into account 
— irrespective of the Scandinavians—in the 
“‘ Making of England,” and in the building up 
of its folk-speech. 

The second answer is: that Odin, or Oden, 
is not only a Scandinavian, but also one of 
the German forms of the name of the great 
God, whilst a probability in the same direc- 
tion may be made out for Tyr. 


II. 


On the first point I must ask the reader to 
follow me with a little patience in details 
which at first sight may seem unnecessary, 
but the bearing of which will presently come 
out. 


* The Boar’s Head Dinner at Oxford, and a Ger- 
manic Sun-God; Gentleman's Magazine, January 


1877. 
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It is usually too much forgotten how varie- 
gated the war-hosts were which came from 
Germany for the conquest of Britain. Bzda* 
alone names among them: Frisians, Rugians, 
Danes, Hunes, Old Saxons, and Boructuars. 

The Danes, without doubt, were not what 
are now called Danes, but the earlier German 
dwellers, of Suebian race, in Jutland, whose 
place was only later taken by Scandinavian 
Teutons.t The Boructuars are the Bruc- 
terians of Tacitus. The Hunes—not to be 
mistaken for Mongolic Hunns—were that 
German tribe to which the Sigurd of the 
Edda belongs. I need scarcely add that in 
the Edda also, Sigurd (Siegfried) is not a 
Norse, but a Rhenish, hero. The whole 
Nibelung story had been brought by North- 
men, who had heard it in Germany, to 
Scandinavia, where it was wrought into epic 
ballad-form by the skalds—the Rhenish and 
German locality being, however, fully pre- 
served, as every one can see by a look into 
the Edda. 

We meet with these Hunes, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Wanderer’s Tale, among the sibs whom 
the Travellervisited. But Anglo-Saxons proper 
they certainly were not. Even as the Znglas 
and the Seaxas gave their distinct name to a 
great many places in this country, so did the 
Hunas—from the Sussex and Suffolk coast up 
to Caithness and Shetland. Of ancient per- 
sonal names made up with “Hun” we find 
a large number, both for men and women, in 
Germany. ‘These names occur among Ger- 
mans of the north as well as of the south; 
for instance, among Frisians and Swabians. 
But then we must bear in mind that the 
Swabians themselves once dwelt near the 
Baltic shores ; whence, in classic time, the 
Baltic was called the “ Suebian Sea.” Among 
ancient English names, too, we find “ Ethel- 
hun” (Noble Hune), in consonance with the 
fact of Hunes having been among the early 
conquerors of Britain. 

Huna-land proper was in north-western 
Germany. So it appears from the Edda; 
and there, too, we see that the Hunic and 
the Frankish element was in a great measure 
a convertible term. It is in Frankland that 


* Church History, v. 7. 

¢ See Dr. Hyde Clarke’s On the Settlement of 
Britain and Russia by the English Races. (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, vii.) 


the hill stands where, according to Norse 
accounts, Sigurd frees Brynhild from the 
magic slumber. Asa matter of history, the 
Franks were originally Nether-German. In 
course of time they pushed up high into the 
south. They now occupy Rhenish quarters 
as far as the north of Baden, and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, as well as the north of Alsace; 
they are located in a part of Wurtemberg and 
the old Bavarian kingdom; and they have 
driven in, like a wedge, into the middle of 
Germany. Their folk-speech, which stands 
midway between Low-German and Swabian, 
contains not a few words of which a counter- 
part is only to be found in English. This 
latter subject has scarcely received yet proper 
attention. Being myself born on Frankonian 
ground, I am much struck by these similari- 
ties. Even the masculine gender of the sun 
(a point of considerable mythological import) 
is yet to be met with in a poem by Hans 
Sachs; for Nuremberg, a south-German 
town, where that master sang, is on Frankish 
ground. All Germany, otherwise, speaks of 
the sun now in the feminine gender. 

The application of these facts to England 
is very simple. Not only were the Franks— 
as Mr. Richard Green points out—in very 
friendly intercourse with the English; but 
there are unquestionably strong traces of a 
‘Frankish element in this country itself. This 
has been made out before by careful re- 
search, some of the results of which are 
given in that valuable book, Surnames as a 
Science, by Mr. Robert Ferguson, M.P., of 
which a second edition has just been brought 
out. 

A great deal more might be stated to show 
that England has been affected by various 
other Teuton populations, besides Angles and 
Saxons, as well as Scandinavians. I will not 
speak here of the pre-Roman settlements by 
a Germanic race in what is now southern 
England and Scotland, though Cesar, Tacitus, 
and Ptolemaios might be quoted. Nor need 
we take into account the generally forgotten 
influence of numerous Roman legions of 
German descent in Britain ; or the coming-in 
of all kinds of Teuton war-clans, after those 
named by Beda had made their first push 
into Britain. Enough has been said to prove 
that in the history of England, as regards 
blood and folk-speech, as well as personal 
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and place names, the often confused marks 
must be studied which a mass of German 
tribes have left in this country—including the 
Franks. 


IV. 


Here we come to the second point, and to 
the application of the foregoing to the name 
of Odin. 

The Norse Langfedgatal, or Royal Gene- 
alogy, speaks of a “Woden whom we call 
Oden.” Woden, Wodan, or Wuotan, was 
certainly the more frequent German name. 
It occurs still in various other forms—such 
as Wotn, Wut, or Wode, in Austria; Waud, 
in Bavaria; and by a well-known change of 
sounds—as Muot, in Switzerland. Again, 
we have it as Wod, Woe, Woll, Wau, and 
even Aw, in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and 
Holstein. With “ Au” we already get a form 
which is usually held to be exclusively Scan- 
dinavian, through the dropping of the “ w.” 
Such dropping of the “‘w” is rare on German 
ground. Yet it is an error to look upon it as 
an absolute proof of Scandinavian speech. 
Ax is clear evidence to the contrary. 

The Longobards, originally Nether-German, 
called Wodan Gwodan. Ina Frankish form 
—and the Franks were once close neighbours 
of the Longobards—we have it as Godan. 
Hence German place-names on Frankish 
soil, like Godesberg, Godensberg, Gudenau, 
Godenhaus, Godenelter—from the Lower 
Rhine up to Hesse. But Godan, or Goden, 
is not the only Frankish form. We have it 
also in the shape of Oden. 

The tale of the Wild Huntsman—a tale 
spread far and wide, from the German Ocean 
and the Baltic up to the Austrian and Swiss 
Alps—is here to be quoted. It is well known 
that the name of the Wild Huntsman and 
his enmountained Waiithende Heer (that is, 
Woden’s Army) was substituted to the image 
of the great Storm-God who led the Hosts of 
the Dead into Wal-Hall. Later on, heroic 
figures—for instance, the Frankish emperor, 
Karl the Great, Frederick the Hohenstaufen, 
and others—were mixed up with this ghostly 
storm-hunt. They, too, were said to come 
out from a mountain in which they are 
magically hidden, at the head of a Wild Chase, 
whenever there is danger of war. One of 
these myths says that the Odenberg, near 


Gudensberg, opens on such an occasion for 
Kaiser Karl. Here we have two place-names 
in close contiguity, showing both the softened 
“g” form of Wodan’s name, and the dropping 
of the “w.” The Odenberg is Oden’s Moun- 
tain. 

Again, high up in the south, on Frankish 
soil, we have the Odenwald, and Odenheim. 
The Odenwald, Oden’s Wood, is famous for 
a figure of the Wild Huntsman—that is, of 
Woden-Odin himself. The Odenwald, also, 
is the scene of the Siegfried tragedy. In the 
heroic myth, Siegfried is the descendant of 
Wodan-Odin, to whom perhaps he was sub- 
stituted. 

Thus we find the name of Odin, or Oden, 
Srom Scandinavia to southern Germany. And 
let us not forget here that Tacitus reckons 
the Suiones, or Swedes, simply as Germans. 
This statement of his is supported by the fact 
of the same German tribes (Herulians, Gepids, 
Goths) being once settled on the northern 
as well as on the southern shores of the 
Baltic. Some of them afterwards wandered 
to what is now Austria and Bavaria. There, 
to this day, the same uncertain vowel-sounds 
may be heard as among the Scandinavians, 
and partly among the English; whilst the 
remainder of the Germans have clear, sharply- 
defined vowels. So much have the Teutonic 
tribes become intermixed. 

Consequently the name of Odin, or Oden— 
though presumably Scandinavian, until proof 
to the contrary is given—may, in some cases, 
in no wise have a specifically Scandinavian, 
but rather a German, origin. It would, there- 
fore, be quite possible to find an “ Anglian” 
or “English” speaking population on the 
outskirts of Scotland in possession of a war- 
cry in which Oden’s, instead of Woden’s, 
name turns up. A Frankish infusion into an 
Anglian population could easily account for 
it even on English or Scottish ground. 


* “ A charter granted between A.D, 1171 and 1199, 
by David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of the Scottish 
king, to Malcolm, son of Bartholf, the ancestor of the 
families of the name of Leslie, is addressed to all true 
subjects, lay or clerical, Francis, Anglis, Flamingis, 
et Scotis. Here the German elements are strongly 
marked, the Scandinavian entirely omitted ; yet, long 
before the date of this charter, there were not wanting, 
although in a less proportion, Scandinavian ingredients 
in the population of Aberdeenshire,’—Lieut.-Col. 
Forbes Leslie’s Zarly Races of Scotland, 
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V. 


We now come to the name of the God 
Ter or Tyr, as probably contained, in “ Zer- 
i-bus ye Zer-i-Odin.” 

Clearly as Odin’s name pierces through 
that war-cry, I refrain from expressing a 
definite opinion as to the meaning of “ Teri- 
bus.” This, however, may at once be said: 
that, if the word were to be interpreted as 
referring to Tyr, the God of War, we need 
not, even in this case, assume that “Tyr” 
was an exclusively Scandinavian form. 

The traces of the faith of our forefathers 
have, unfortunately, been much obscured, if 
not sometimes effaced, by monkish fanaticism. 
We know that Tiu, Tio, Ziu, were some of 
the German forms of the name of the War- 
God. The word lingers in the English 
Tuesday ; in the German Dinstag; or, in 
Alemannic and Swabian folk-speech, as 
Zistig. It is an old Dyaus, or Zeus, name. 
No doubt the sword of the War-God had 
originally been the lightning-flash of heaven. 
Strale,in Middle High German, still signified 
both the lightning and an arrow. 

When we remember the wide range of the 
various German forms of the name of the 
chief God—from Woden to Oden and Au— 
why should we hold it impossible that Tyr, 


or Tir, also, had once been a German. 


form? Can the absence of written proof be 
held to be decisive, when so much written 
evidence has been destroyed by the hands of 
bigots ? 

I will at once show, by way of collateral 
proof, that Oden and Au are not the only 
instances of the similarity of German and 
Scandinavian forms. It is generally believed 
that Thor, or Thorr, the name of the God of 
Thunder, is an exclusively Scandinavian form, 
whilst Thunaer, or Donar, is the German 
one. But this, again, is an error. In Frankish 
dialects we find Thursday, or Thor’s-day, not 
as Donnerstag, but as Dorstag. The Don- 
nersberg, in the Rhenish Palatinate, where a 
Frankish population dwells, was in last cen- 
tury still called Dorssberg.* That mountain 
is undoubtedly an old place of worship for 
the God of Thunder. Dorsheim, near Bingen, 
belongs to the same category. 


* Rheinischer Antiquarius, 1739. See Simrock’s 
Deutsche Mythologie, 


Now, among those who have endeavoured 
to get at the meaning of the Hawick war-cry, 
some would indeed detect Thor’s, rather than 
Tyr’s, name in it. Thor and Tyr, as Mr. 
Danby P. Fry correctly says, must not be 
confounded. That is, when we look at the 
Germanic Pantheon in its more elaborate 
state. But even as the Norse Freyja 
and Frigg have branched off from a former 
identity (still preserved in German mytho- 
logy), so Thor and Tyr have occasionally 
much contact. In some instances, the two 
figures almost slide into each other. Between 
Odin and Tyr also there is contact. One of 
the names of Thor is Reidhar-Tyr. The 
Norse Odin is called Hropta-Tyr and Hanga- 
Tyr. 
Tat any rate, we see that the Norse Thor 
has his corresponding German form in Dor. 
In Frankonian dialect, the initial “t” or “th” 
invariably changes into “ d.” 

A Tyr, or Tir, form of the name of the 
War-God has been suspected in Tirlemont, 
in Southern Brabant. If that view were correct, 
we would get an “r” sound—at least in the 
Frenchified form of the name of that Belgian 
town which is situated on soil occupied by a 
nether-German people, kindred to Hunes 
and Franks. The “r” sound might have 
been caught up from folk-speech. It is, 
however, impossible, in our present state of 
knowledge, to speak with certainty on this 
point; Thienen being the written Germanic 
form of Tirlemont. 

At all events, the two cases of Woden- 
Oden and Donar-Dor, on German soil, 
show that a consonance of northern and 
southern Teutonic forms is by no means an 
extraordinary concurrence.  Frigg-Fricka, 
Niord-Nerthus (Nerthus—formerly misread 
‘‘ Hertha”—is a female form of which the 


male one has been lost in German), and 


several others might be added. 

The application of the foregoing to the 
Hawick war-cry is again obvious. If 
“ Teribus” contains Tyr’s name—and the 
Hawick people pronounce the word (I am 
informed in answer to my question) as if it 
were written “‘Teeribus,” or Tyribus—the “r” 
might be accounted for from a possibly lost 
German form. 

Another explanation which I offer would 
be this. Where a hiatus occurs, it is no 
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unusual thing in English popular speech to 
insert an “r.’’ People say, and I have 
observed this bad habit even among several 
highly educated and learned men :—“ The 
idea-R is;” “the law-R is.” Thus “Tiu 
haebbe us,” or “Tiu ’aebbe us” (for even 
the dropping of the aspirate is traceable to 
Anglo-Saxon times), could easily have become 
“ Ti-R ’aebbe us.” 

On this subject I have received the follow- 
ing in answer to an enquiry of mine as to the 
peculiarities of Hawick folk-speech when a 
hiatus occurs :— 


I notice a tendency to terminate words and personal 
names with an additional @ sound, as, for instance, 
proper name ‘‘ Kedie,” as if it were ‘‘ Kedyea ; ”’ and 
Bailie (a magistrate) in old documents I find spelt 
‘* Baylea.”” The final @ is sounded as ah. 


This seems to me noteworthy. The 
aspirate sound, brought in at a hiatus, easily 
slides into an “r” sound. “ Ti-a 4~aebbe 
us” might, without much difficulty, be under- 
stood as “ Tee-r-ib-us.” 

Assuming this latter case, we would have, 
in the Hawick war-cry, the two well authen- 
ticated German forms: Tiw or Tiu, and 


Oden. All this I say without excluding the , 


possibility of a Scandinavian origin. Only, 
it must always be kept in mind—as the fore- 
going tends to prove—that Scandinavian and 
German forms are not marked off by so 
sharp a division line as is usually imagined. 

Lastly, it is to be mentioned that in 
ancient German carnival plays a mystic 
figure or God appears, called Zers or Zers. 
He has been explained as a survival of a 
German Ter, or Tyr.* If that were so, the 
obscured part of the Hawick cry would be 
largely cleared up. 


VI. 


Through friendly hands I had made in- 
vestigations at Hawick itself more than a 
year ago. I wanted to know what they think 
and say in the district. These investigations 
have recently been completed to what I 
believe to be the fullest extent, all my 
numerous questions having been answered 
most exactly. A correspondent who has 
given very valuable information is, I may 
add, not a Scotchman by birth; nor in the 


* Simrock, Deutsche Mythologie. 


least inclined, from his descent and position, 
to uphold Scottish war-cries as against 
England, or to be enthusiastic about heathen 
traditions. Everything was, therefore, done 
to sift the matter to the bottom, as far as 
possible. 

In order to show the feeling prevailing 
among Hawick men, the following passages 
from a paper embodied in a MS, volume of 
the local Archzological Society will be of 
use. The paper was read at Hawick by Mr. 
W. Norman Kennedy, on Dec. 7th, 1858. 
It says :-— 


The origin of the almost world-famed phrase 
‘* Teribus ye Teri Odin ”’ is lost in the obscurity of the 
past, and its meaning has been a profound source of 
perplexity to all native writers. ... The words 
contain intrinsic evidence in themselves as to their age, 
and come down to us with all the interest pertaining 
to an antiquity of 1,350 years. ...It was quite 
apparent that no Christian would or could be the 
author, nor could it originate in Christian times ; and 
this narrows the limit of its origin to the period 
between the years 450 and 565, when the country was 
under the dominion of the Pagans... . The im- 
pression which I have formed of the words is, that 
they are the production of some native bard, who at that 
early date composed perhaps both a song and air, 
founding them on some memorable but now forgotten 
occurrence, in which they had been uttered as an 
ejaculatory prayer, and that an unexpectedly favour- 
able termination to the event had been attributed to 
the interposition of the deity called upon in the hour 
of need. The air of “‘Teribus” not only affords 
evidence of its own antiquity, but also of the antiquity - 
of the Burgh which adopted it as the motto for its 
citizens.* It is a satisfactory link in the history of 
Hawick, connecting it with the period of Saxon 
domination. .. . Its influences at the present day 
are still all-powerful over Hawick hearts at home 
and abroad, and there are few countries in the world 
where the echoes of ‘‘ Teribus ” have not been heard, 
certainly none where a Hawick man has trod. 


In the course of his paper, Mr. Norman 
Kennedy speaks of the attempts at interpreta- 


* Since the above was put in type, Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, the author of the excellent work, Zhe Dialects 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland, has been 
enough to send me a note from which I extract the 
following :—‘‘ My mother, who was born in Hawick 
in 1803, and is still alive, says ‘Tyribus’ was as old 
when she was a child as it is now—z.¢., her father 
and all the old people had known it all their lives ; 
and the accredited method, even then, to identify a 
Hawick man abroad was to whistle the tune in his 
hearing, or shout ‘Tyribus!’ behind him, It wasa 
fond local notion then that nobody but a Hawick 
native could sing or play it; and great was the sur- 
prise once, early in this century, when a strolling 
company of show-people of some kind caught it up 
about the Common-Riding time (when the town rang 
with it), and played it with their brass instruments.” 
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tion made by native and other writers; among 
them Mr. Wilson, in his Memories of Hawick ; 
Mr. Wallace; and Dr. Jamieson, the author of 
the Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 

On the face of it, no careful student of 
folk-traditions, and of old rhymes obscured in 
their meaning, will deny that a darkened 
phrase which has such a strange hold on the 
popular heart must havea deeper significance 
than, let us say, ‘“‘ Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee.” Mr. Kennedy says nothing about 
Flodden. Strictly speaking, I must observe, 
Flodden does not even rime with the usually 
given form, “ Teribus ye Teri Odin;” for 
Flodden is pronounced in Hawick folk- 
speech, so I am told, like “‘ Flodd’n” ; in the 
same way as “open” is pronounced “ op’n.” 
Teribus ye Teri Odin can therefore ot have 
been invented to rime with “ Flodd’n.” 

Oden certainly rimes better with Flodden. 
In a pamphlet published at Hawick, in 1882,* 
the first page, at least, where the music is 
given, has Oden’s name, whilst otherwise the 
text has Odin. From this we might conclude 
that the form ‘ Oden” (both an old 

‘Scandinavian and a German one) had 
lingered in popular parlance; and that a 
song referring to Flodden was afterwards 
tacked to it ;—not vice versd. But as the form 
** Oden ” is one only known at present to the 
more painstaking inquirers, other writers, 
when rushing into print, would naturally be 
inclined to change it into Odin, when it 
really does no longer rime to “ Flodd’n.” 

This is, I believe, a conclusive answer to 
the theory that a bit of nonsense was invented 
to rime to Flodden. . 

The Hawick pamphlet just quoted says 
further :— 

It is most likely that the inspiring strains of 
‘*Teribus ” would be the marching tune of our an- 
cestors when on their way for Flodden Field, and 
other Border battles, feuds, and forays. The words 
of the Common-Riding Song have been changed at 


various periods, according to the taste and capacity 
of poets and minstrels, One refrain of it once was : 


T for Zerz, O for Odin, 
H for Hawick, and C for Common. 


- » « The origin of the ancient, and at one time im- 
perative, ceremony of the Common-Riding is lost in 
antiquity, and, until within the last twenty years, 
Druidical emblems were worn by the Cornet and his 


* Flodden Field and New Versi : 
Riding Song. ersion of the Common 


lads. Even yet the ceremony on the Moat, at sun- 
rise, seems to be a remnant of sun-worship. Such 
was the B yong and circumstance with which it was 
celebrated up till near the end of last century, that 
weapons of war were worn by the authorities, which 
implied that the Riding of the Marches was something 
more than a mere ceremony on holiday making. It 
is several years now since the Magistrates took an 
official part in the festival. 

Sun-worship, it need scarcely be said, was 
as well a Teutonic custom as a custom among 
other ancient races. The earliest classic 
mention of the German people strongly 
testifies to the fact. To this day, there are 
not a few local and traditionary observances, 
as well as popular rimes, in Germany, which 
contain remarkable vestiges of the old cult. 
In England, when a ceremony of apparently 
heathen character is no longer understood, 
popular writers, from want of better know- 
ledge, are apt to charge it upon the “ Druids.” 
What the writer of the Hawick pamphlet 
simply meant to say is, that these were 
emblems pointing to a pagan origin of the 
Common-Riding ceremony. 

He further observes :— 

Although the books of the Burgh do not record the 
names of the Cornets previous to the year 1703, there 
is abundant evidence that the flag has been carried 
annually round the marches, and that year after year, 
on the morning of the festival day, many of the in- 
habitants have thronged to the foot of the Vertish 
Hill in joyous eagerness to catch the first flutter of 
the flag as it appeared at the head of Haggisha’ 
Brae, and then they loudly cheered the Cornet and 
all his men. The selling of the Under Haugh to the 
Railway Company in 1854 was the greatest blow that 
the ancient festival ever got. There was a social 
enjoyment at the Haugh that can never be replaced 
on St. Leonard’s Moor. There all classes of the com- 
munity used to meet and mingle on the afternoon of 
the Friday, and especially the Saturday. Ex-Coun- 
cillor Scott was the last Cornet who carried the 
Colour round the Common Haugh..... Notwith- 
standing all the shearing which has been made on the 
ceremony of the festival, it is yet a memorial of hardy 
valour, and the great gathering period of the year for 
friends from afar coming to renew their friendships, 
and to revisit their scenes of infancy. 

When we find an obscured phrase con- 
nected with such time-honoured customs, 
we know that it once had a meaning, though 
we may not be able any longer to fully 
understand it. These ancient ceremonies 
had far too serious a significance for our 
forefathers for them to indulge, on such an 
occasion, ina mere “ Tralala” of the Opera 


Bouffe. 
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VII. 

It is the Common-Riding ceremony we 
have to look to for the solution of the ques- 
tion at issue. Flodden Field may be wholly 
put aside. Wishing to ascertain matters in 
every direction, I have also been favoured 
by a local correspondent with an exposition 
on this historical subject. He thinks—and 
I fully agree with his view—that the annual 
Riding of the Marches of the Common has 
become erroneously connected, in the popular 
fancy, with the famed battle. He says :— 


The earliest historical notices of Hawick that have 
been yet discovered, are in the Chartularies of Melrose 
and other Abbeys; and the earliest date is 1214. From 
that time till 1413, the date of the battle of Flodden, 
there are numerous references, but none affording any 
full or interesting information as to the place or people. 
As the song ‘‘ Zeridus,” etc., links the slogan to the 
Battle of Flodden, I have tried to sift carefully the 
evidence on which this connection is founded. That 
a band of young men from Hawick formed part of the 
Scottish army at that luckless fight, seems every way 
credible, though historic proof in support of the tra- 
dition appears wanting. 


My correspondent then goes on :— 


As the song is used at the Common-Riding, ze. 
at the annual Riding of the Marches of the Common, 
it is important to see how Flodden, and the Common, 
and the song, are connected in the popular mind, and 
how far the connection is historical. In the popular 
traditions and beliefs they are connected in this 
way :—The Charter of the Burgh was granted by 
the Lord Superior, Douglas of Drumlanrig, in 1537 ; 
and it is alleged that the Common, or piece of land 
lying outside the burgh, was gifted to the town at 
that date in recognition of the valour of the townsmen 
at Flodden. Now, you will see at once that this is a 
view of the matter very apt to receive credence from 
the local mind without much sifting of evidence. The 
evidence to me seems all the other way. The preamble 
of the Charter expressly states that it is a renewal of 
previous and ancient rights, because the Charters of 
the town had been lost and destroyed through the 
inroads of the English, etc. The part defining the 
Common comes in at the end, however ; and it has 
been alleged that this part may have been gifted 
then, of a new, though the rest of the town rights 
were only a renewal. But the terms of the Charter, 
in my opinion, do not admit of this conclusion ; and 
it seems, moreover, quite incredible that a gift should 
have been conferred on the town for deeds of bravery, 
and the deed of gift conferring it have made no 
allusion to the same—as it does not. 


My correspondent further says, in answer 
to a question from me, that there were verses 
of a Common-Riding Song, or Songs, “ which 
floated in the memory of old people till 
recently,” and which “ embodied the refrain 
in that old form: 


T for Zeri, O for Odin ; 

H for Hawick, and C for Common.” 
This fits in with the statement of the Hawick 
pamphlet of 1882. 

He also remarks—as before mentioned— 
that Teri and “ Teribus” is pronounced as 
if spelt Teeri and Teeribus. Thus we 
get, in local folk-speech, exactly the vowel 
pronunciation of Tyr’s or Tiu’s name.* 

It comes, then, to this, that an ancient 
ceremony of Common-Riding has, as often 
occurs, become mixed up with a later event. 
An old, no longer understood, exclamation 
or war-cry has, all through ages, in the mean- 
while clung to that ceremony. The absence 
of old writings recording that phrase cer- 
tainly does not disprove its antiquity. How 
long is it since these matters have been 
found worthy of closer investigation ? 

I have before me, in the Hawick pamphlet 
of 1882, the list of the Common-Riding 
Cornets. It goes from 1703 to the year of 
the publication of the pamphlet. Are we to 
believe there were no standard-bearers before, 
because their names were not recorded? 
Could not those accustomed to such in- 
quiries easily give numerous instances of 
the utter absence, until quite recently, of 
written proofs on subjects of folk-lore and 
popular traditions of the deepest import? 
What would we know even of what is some- 
what loosely called “‘Grimm’s Tales,” had 
the brothers Grimm not gathered these tale- 
treasures from the people’s lips ? 

Si parva licet componere magnis: have we 
not been able, through sheer good luck, by 
means of friendly hands in the North, to 
whom the whole credit is due—and I men- 
tion here Mr. Arthur Laurenson, Mr. Robert 
Sinclair, and his son, George Sinclair—to 
rescue some rare remnants of Shetlandic 
spell-songs and tales from utter oblivion? 
Will any one who earnestly works in this 
line say that there are no corners in this 
country in which most valuable finds of that 
kind might still be made ? 

I conclude with the words of the Shet- 
landic friend who in 1882 directed my atten- 

* i nity to express my indebted- 
ness Pager bef Ter enemas ° the Rev. Robert 
Fordyce, Hawick, who desires to acknowledge the 
courtesy of Mr. David Watson, secretary of the 
Hawick Archeological Society, and some of its 
members who aided him in his investigations. 
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tion more especially to the Hawick cry. He 
is a man sprung from the ranks of the people, 
full of folk-lore, and with a keen scent for the 
genuineness of a tale or tradition. He said 
that when he first heard of the refrain of the 
Hawick Common-Riding Song, he formed 
the conclusion that it must be an echo from 
heathen Teutonic times. “To you,” he 
wrote, “it may be well known; but it struck 
me as being one of the most indelible sur- 
vivals of the paganism of our forefathers I 
ever came across. ‘There are circumstances 
sufficient to account for it; but does it not 
seem a curious fact—and fact it is—that 
the names of Tyr and Odin should now, 
in the end of this 





nineteenth century, 
thrill the heart- 
blood of veritable 
Bible-loving Scots- 
men to martial 
ardour, not only in 
Scotland, but all 
over the world 
wherever they are 
found — and where 
are they not?” 

Properly speak- 
ing, it is not, then, 
a question of Flod- 
den Field at all— 
as little as the 
origin of the Boar’s 
Head Dinner de- 
pends on the mythi- 
cal Oxford student 
who is alleged to 
have thrown his 
Aristotle down the throat of the animal 
which attacked him in a forest. TZeribus ye 
Teri Odin is an ancient Germanic war-cry to 
which “ Flodden” has in later times been 
timed with more or less facility. 


SSS 
Glimpses of the Seventeenth 

Centurp. 

—>—_ 


ea IIEN one takes the trouble to dig 
| into musty records and old papers, 
miss) it is astonishing what a deal of 
hidden facts connected with the past rise 
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up before us. They are recorded in no 
history ; they are the subject of no travel- 
ler’s observation; but they, nevertheless, 
contain more scraps of real historic im- 
portance in domestic matters than can be 
obtained elsewhere. Mr. Ashton has fol- 
lowed up his studies in Queen Anne’s reign 
by giving us a volume on the Humour, Wit, 
and Satire of the Seventeenth Century,*—and 
a very entertaining and instructive book it 
is. To the antiquary it is particularly so. 
Limiting ourselves, as space compels us to 
do, to two subjects always interesting,—old 
London life and old book life, as we may call 
them,—let us see what side lights Mr. Ashton 
throws upon these. 
“Scholars,” as 
they were called, 
were, even at this 
late period, almost 
a class by them- 
selves —a_ caste. 
Their excesses were 
excused, their ribald 
jests were listened 
to, their outrageous 
conduct was put up 
with, because they, 
to some extent, re- 
ceived a license by 
their learning which 
nothing else could 
have. given them. 
Of course, this is 
not speaking of all 
scholars ; it is of 


ZG, 


Zz FG 
= 
J - J) Sal 


= those only who had 


passed from the 
domain of scholarship to that of wit and 
humour. George Peele was such an one, 
and he puts the fair name of literature and 
learning to the blush. 

In a very curious “ Welch Man’s Inven- 
tory,” which is adorned with a curious cut here 
reproduced (fig. 1), and was published by 
William Onley, who flourished from 1650 to 
1702, is an entry of the contents of the Study, 
and, though satirical, it gives an idea of the 
books current at this time. They are: 

One Welch pible, two Almanack, one Erra Pater, 
one Seven Champions for St. Taffy Sake, twelve 
Pallat, one Pedigree. 


* Published by Chatto & Windus, 8vo., pp. viii. 454. 
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In spite of the satire, we here recognise the 
popular ballads and the chap books of the 
seven champions, and it significantly confirms 
Macaulay’s account of the libraries of 1685. 
An esquire, he says, passed among his neigh- 
bours for a great scholar if Hudibras and 
Baker's Chronicle, Tarlton’s Jests, and The 
Seven Champions of Christendom, lay in his 
hall window 


was winter, and some daies after the same Fellow sent 
to Mr, Mason to borrow his Bellows, but Master 
Mason said to his pupil, 7 am loath to lend my 
Bellows out of my chamber, but if thy Tutor would 
come and blow the Fire in my chamber he shall as long 
as he will. 
But let us pass on to Booksellers. Authors 
have always, rightly or wrongly, had plenty 
of satire and hard words to level against 
them and_ their 





among the fishing 
rods and fowling 
pieces.* 







Scolds, or a true 
way of taming a 
Shrew,” is in the | 
main not unlike / | 
one of the stories yj 
told in Zhe Seven 
Wise Masters. 
Other glimpses of 
this oldest of popu- 
lar literature are 
scattered here and 
there in the 
volume, and the 
following verse is 
a characteristic 
beginning to a 
ballad : 


Tom Thumb is not my 
subiect 
whom Fairies oft 
did aide 
Nor that mad spirit 
Robin 
that plagues both 
wife and maid, 
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confréres, the pub- 
lishers. Macaulay 
says of the seven- 
teenth century— 

That the shops of 
the great booksellers 
near St. Paul’s church- 
yard were crowded 
every day and all day 
long with readers; 
and a known customer 
was often permitted 
to carry a volume 
home.* 


And if we may be- 
lieve one of the 
ballads in Mr. 
Ashton’s collec- 
tion, these stalls 
were sometimes 
guarded by mon- 
keys. In a curi- 
ous “ Catalogue of 
Ladies to be set 
up by Auction,” 
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we have the entry 
of “a bookseller’s 
only daughter in 
St. Paul’s Church- 





Concerning the 
borrowing of 
books we have 
two good anec- 
dotes, one of 





This wife a wondrovs racket meanes lo hecpe, ; 

Whileth'Hufland seemes ta flee pe but do'es not flecpe: value £1,000, 

‘But she amight t fill eswellher Lekkure smother; 
For ent ring one Eare, it goes out at tother . 


yard, if her father’s 
debts be all paid, 


which would not 
of itself speak well 
for the profits of 








which, as the 
writer of this paper 
has heard, conveys the practice of the late 
Sir William Tite. 

Master Mason of Trinity Colledge sent his pupil to 
another of the Fellows to borrow a Book of him, who 
told him J am loathe to lend my books out of my 


chamber, but if it please thy Tutor to come and read 
upon it in my chamber, he shall as long as he will, It 


* Macaulay’s History, vol i., p. 187. 


FIG, 2. 





the trade, if it were 
not for other ex- 
amples in a similar catalogue of “ chapmen for 
the Ladies offered for sale,” wherein two sons 
of booksellers appear as of “good estate.” 
But the satirist throws on one side these 
indirect thrusts for the following more bitter 
attack : 


* History, i., p. 187. 
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To My BOOKSELLER. 


Thou that mak’st gaine thy end, and wisely well, 
Call’st a booke good, or bad as it doth sell, 
Use mine so, too ; I give thee leave. But crave 
For thy luck’s sake, it this much favour have. 

To lye upon thy stall, till it be sought ; 
Not offer’d, as it made sute to be bought ; 
Nor have my title-leafe on posts, or walls, 
Or in cleft-sticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clarke-like serving-man, 
Who scarse can spell th’ hard names; whose knight 
lesse can. 
If, without these vile arts, it will not sell, 
Send it to Bucklersbury—there ’twill, well. 


There is one quaint illustration which we 
are enabled to reproduce (fig. 2), which shows 
the antiquity of the idea of Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures, and the expression itself 
is used in the following quotation :— 

These need not feare to have their shoulders be 
sprinkled with Zantippes’s livery ; or to have their 
breakfast changed into a morning Curtain Lecture. 
Of an author’s forgetfulness to the things 
around him, we have the following amusing 
anecdote : 

An author’s house being on fire whilst he was 
poring on his books, he called to his wife and bad 
her look to it. You know, says he, J don’t concern 
myself with the household. 

With one more quotation on what we fear is 
still too generally the practice, namely, to 
possess books for the sake of furnishing a 
library rather than to use them, we will con- 
clude these glimpses into seventeenth century 
book life :— 

On BATTUS. 


Battus doth bragge he hath a world of bookes, 
His studies’ maw holds more than well it may, 
But seld’ or never he upon them looks, 

And yet he looks upon them every day, 

He looks upon their outside, but within 

He never looks nor never will begin, 

Because it cleane against his nature goes 

To know men’s secrets, so he keeps them close. 


There are many passages which shed some 
curious light upon old London life. _ Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Ashton has not given us any 
woodcuts to correspond with the interesting 
passages of the letterpress ; perhaps because 
there were none; but it is worth while to 
observe in passing, that in the absence of 
maps even the indirect testimony of old and 
quaint woodcuts is of value. In the pages 
of this volume there are some descriptive facts 
given of St. Paul’s, Paternoster Row, Mark 
Lane, Cornhill, Pikadilly, Bartholomew Fair, 


the Crown Inn, Mitre Tavern, Lambeth, 
Paddington, and other parts of the metropolis. 
The fun arises for the most part from the 
adventures of countrymen in the great capital 
city, but from this fun we of the nineteenth 
century are glad enough to draw some sterling 
facts of truth. The pillory in Cornhill survives 
in the following jest, though its existence is 
scarcely known to but very few of the modern 
frequenters of that busy thoroughfare. A 
tinker coming through Cornhil/, and sounding 
briskly on his kettle, Have you any work for 
a tinker? a grocer that thought to put a jest 
upon him (there being a pillory near his door) 
bid him stop those two holes, pointing to the 
pillory ; to whom the tinker smartly replied, 
“Sir, if you will lend me your head and ears, 
I will find a hammer and nails, and give you 
my work into the bargain.” 

And of Piccadilly House, with its cow- 
grazing fields not far distant, we get a good 
glimpse in the following quotation, which 
commences a not very clever piece of 
humour :— 

A person of quality in this kingdom was one night 
at supper at Pickadilly House,—which was then an 
ordinary and great gaming house,—where he had 
bowled all day ; and after supper he called for some 
cheese, which it seems was very thin and lean. Then 
he ask’t the master of the house, where those cows 
went, of whose milk that cheese was made? He told 
him they graz’d not far off. Then he swore a great 
oath that he was confident that they never fed in any 
other place than his bowling-alley, which was made 
good by the fatness of the cheese they now tasted of, 
for it cries, Rud, Rud, in the eating of it, when ’tis so 
long a-going down. 

Of the trees growing by the country side 
of the river-banks at Lambeth, of the stalls at 
Paternoster Row, of the pins that were sold 
at Paul’s Gate, of the wine-coopers in Mark 
Lane, of the services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
we forbear to speak further than this slight 
mention, and we bid our readers turn to the 
book itself. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting ballads is that of the adventures of 
“ the great boobee,” who went 

to London town 
Some vashions for to see. 
The Londoners soon found his capacity as 
a butt for their fun and jokes, but he seems 
to have seen most of the sights of London, 
and thus he has transmitted, in spite of his 
foolishness, something to the Londoner of 
to-day. He went to Paul’s 
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The steeple for to view, 
Because I heard — say 
It must be builded new. 


This no doubt referred to old St. Paul’s, as 


‘the ballad was printed 1646-74; but we do 


not know whether there is any reality in the 
steeple having to come down. The “great 
boobee ” then goes to Westminster, and 


Through Pye Corner past 
The;roast meat at the stall. 


At Smithfield he got into dreadful trouble. 


At the Exchange when I came there, 
I saw some gallant things, 

I thought the pictures living were 
Of all our English kings. 

To Paris Garden then I went, 
Where there is great resort, 

My pleasure was my punishment, 
I did not like the sport,— 

The garden bull with his stout horns 
On high then tossed me. 


There are passages we could quote which 
would show how much these quaint, and 
oftentimes ludicrous, specimens of old litera- 
ture give the inquirer something more than 
mere nonsense-rhymes or mere specimens of 
how our ancestors laughed, and what they 
laughed at. They lived more out of doors 
than us ; they laughed a good many hours of 
the day away, and if we prefer to laugh by our 
firesides, we also enjoy looking at some part 
of the reality of life which was passing around 
those who knew its reality as well as its joys. 


SF 


Che Earlier Life of Chomas 
Cromwell, Carl of Esser 


(1490-1530.) 
By REv. JOHN BROWNBILL. 


[The authorities for the life of Cromwell, until he 
entered the king’s service after the death of Wolsey, 
his first patron, are the following :—1. Cardinal Fo/z, 
who gives the account current when he wrote his 
Apologia ad Carolum V. Casarem (1538), which is 
printed amongst his Ze¢ters. 2, Fox, the Martyrolo- 

ist (1 564), who follows Pole’s account, and adds a 
ew particulars derived from his own knowledge, or 
from the report of his friend Ralph Morrice, the 
secretary of Archbishop Cranmer. 3. Chappuys 
(1535), in a letter to Chancellor Granvelle printed by 


Mr. Froude in his notes to 7he Pilgrim (pp. 106-108). 
4. George Cavendish, Wolsey’s Gentleman-usher, who 
gives a well-known account of the way in which 
Cromwell secured his safety on the Cardinal’s fall. 
5. Zhe Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIIL., 
edited by Dr. Brewer. Some of the most important 
of them had been already printed by Sir Henry Ellis, 
in the Original Letters. 6. Fuller, who was acquainted 
with Mr. Stroude of Parkham, Dorset, the husband 
of a grand-daughter of Cromwell’s, and has an 
anecdote or two which may be authentic.] 


Part I.—CROMWELL’s LIFE UNTIL THE 
FALL OF WOLSEY. 


FAMIESPECTING the parentage of 
$4) Thomas Cromwell, Pole super- 
mY ciliously remarks that he had never 
heard of anyone who had borne 
that name. Perhaps he had not; but there 
had been a titled family of that name, whose 
seat was at ‘Tattershall, in Lincolnshire, 
which became extinct in the reign of 
Henry VI., and it is quite possible that 
the statesman was a descendant of some 
branch of this family. One of Fuller’s 
anecdotes is that Cromwell himself dis- 
claimed this connection when the heralds 
wished him to adopt the arms of the old 
family, and chose an entirely different coat ; 
but if this story be true, it may merely show 
a desire on Cromwell’s part to stand by him- 
self as the founder of a new family, just as he 
was the author of a new policy. 

Pole goes on to say that Cromwell was 
born at a village near London, his father 
being a cloth-shearer; but Fox seems to 
correct and supplement this designedly, when 
he says that the father was a smith at Putney 
or thereabouts, and that his mother, being 
soon left a widow, was married a second 
time to a cloth-shearer. Chappuys also says 
that he was “the son of a poor blacksmith, 
who lived in a small village four miles from 
London, and is buried in a common grave 
in the parish churchyard.” A further con- 
firmation of this is afforded by the Court- 
Rolls of Wimbledon Manor, published in part 
in 1866. In these, between the years 1509 and 
1530, we find mentioned Walter Cromwell, 
Richard, John, and Morgan Williams, William 
Wellifed, Wykes, Busse, Perpoint, Smith, 
and London ; all of whom occur also in con- 
nection with Thomas Cromwell. Besides, 
this Walter Cromwell has the aéas of Smith, 
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which seems to show his trade, and he may 
very well have been an elder brother. 

Of Cromwell’s mother we hear no further, 
except in a letter written (1533) by Nicholas 
Glossop, an infirm, crippled old man, in the 
“service” of the Bishop of Lincoln, to 
Cromwell, in which he asks him to get an 
increase of his pension from the Merchant 
Tailors of London, as one of their bedes- 
men. In order to enforce his claims, he 
says,* “My mistress your mother was my 
aunt. Thomas Alcock’s wife, of Wirkworth, 
in the Peak, was my godmother and aunt 
both.” This conjunction of names may, 
perhaps, lend some support to the supposi- 
tion that she was a Derbyshire woman. Mr. 
Froude has no doubts; in his desire to 
make Cromwell into a gentleman by birth, 
he not only asserts his descent from the 
Cromwells of Lincolnshire, and dignifies 
the village smithy at Putney with the name 
of ‘‘iron-foundry,” but also, on the grounds 
just stated, declares that his mother was ‘‘a 
lady of respectable connections.” The name 
of her second husband, the shearer, does not 
appear. She had at least two other children, 
Elizabeth and Katherine, who may have been 
the fruits of the second marriage, although 
Cromwell in his will calls them his “ own 
sisters ;” for he may have done so in order 
to distinguish them from his wife’s sister 
Joan. They are the names of the Queen of 
Henry VII. and the wife of Prince Arthur— 
perhaps an indication of the time of their 
birth. 

The year 1490 is approximately the date 
of Thomas Cromwell’s birth, and of his 
baptism in the little chapel at Putney. 
Nothing is known of his earliest years ; but 
he probably learnt to read and write before 
he left home, and acquired the rudiments at 
least of Latin. Fox gives two anecdotes 
which, if true, refer us back to Cromwell’s 
rough home life in youth. Once, he tells 
us, Cromwell, after he had come to high 
station, met an old woman in Cheapside, 
who kept a victualling house near Hounslow, 
to whom he had remained in debt to the 
amount of forty shillings. Remembering 
this, he not only repaid her, but took care 
that she should not want in future. Again, 
ot: He may, however, mean Cromwell’s mother-in- 

Ww. 


when he visited the convent at Shene to see 
whether the monks there were orthodox on 
the cardinal point of the King’s supremacy, 
he recognized a poor man, a servant in that 
house, whose father, he said to those lords 
and others who were with him, “ hath been 
a great friend to me in my necessities, and 
hath given me many a meal’s meat.” 

We are left to speculate as best we may 
on the reasons which made him leave home. 
Chappuys says that ‘‘in his youth for some 
offence he was imprisoned, and had to leave 
the country.” If this was the case, Walter 
Cromwell, a/ias Smith, of Putney, may have 
had something to do with it, for he was 
anything but scrupulous. In 1512 he was 
charged with “falsely and fraudulently 
erasing the evidences and terriers of the 
lord of the Manor,” to the hurt of the other 
occupiers of Wimbledon Common. Mr. 
Froude supposes that “he met with the 
reputed fortune of a step-son,” and ran away 
from home. Fox thinks that “as he shot 
up in age and ripeness, a great delight came 
into his mind to stray into foreign countries, 
to see the world abroad, and to learn ex- 
perience.” 

He went abroad. Italy was then the 
scene of warfare; the Imperialists and the 
French, together with the Pope, allowed it 
but little rest. Hither Cromwell directed 
his way; and there is no improbability in 
Bandello’s story (Part II., Nov. 34) which 
Fox translates and abridges, but without 
vouching for its truth, that he was present 
as the page of a foot-soldier in the French 
army, carrying his pike, at the battle of 
Garigliano (1503), when the French were 
overthrown with great slaughter, and Crom- 
well, amongst the rest, was obliged to flee 
for his life. He made his escape on foot to 
Florence, and there attracted the notice of 
Francis Frescobaldi, one of the partners of 
a great mercantile house which had branches 
in Flanders and in England. This Francis 
loved the English, and so took the youth 
into his house, offered him employment, and 
at last, on his departure, gave him money 
for the way. There may be some truth in 
this and in the subsequent story which re- 
lates the recompense Cromwell was after- 
wards able to make to Frescobaldi; but the 
novelist has evidently “improved” the story 
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for the sake of the moral, so that the amount 
of truth in it, if there is any, is quite uncer- 
tain. It agrees with Fox’s other stories of 
Cromwell’s gratitude in the ostentatious 
manner in which he showed it; for if he 
was unscrupulous in his ways of gaining 
money, he had a certain magnificence in his 
spending it, being in these respects a man of 
his age. 

However this may be, we have Pole’s tes- 
timony that he had been ‘a wandering 
soldier in Italy,” and his own words to 
Cranmer (as reported by Fox), “showing 
what a ruffian he was in his young days, and 
how he was in the wars of the Duke of 
Bourbon at the siege of Rome.” The last 
part of this sentence needs some explanation. 
Cromwell was certainly not at the siege of 
Rome in 1527; but Fox, wishing to give a 
detail, inserts the most striking event of the 
Italian wars of his own “young days” into 
the account of Cromwell’s, forgetting that 
the latter was about thirty years older than 
he was himself. A popular story, to which 
Fox alludes, was that Cromwell, ‘ through 
politic conveyance,” saved the life of Sir 
John Russell, afterwards Earl of Bedford, 
while he was in Italy on the king’s business. 
This cannot be true as it stands; Russell, 
according to the life in Wiffen’s Memoirs, 
returned from his private tour in 1506, and 
did not visit Italy again until sent by the 
king about 1525. If Cromwell did help him, 
it must have been before the earlier date, as 
will be seen further on. 

During his sojourn in Italy, in whatever 
capacity and for whatever period, Cromwell 
learnt Italian, and also acquired a great 
liking for the Italian idea of true statesman- 
ship. Perhaps it was in the same corrupt 
country that he gained that indifference to 
religion and hatred of the clergy which he 
afterwards displayed with such momentous 
results in his own country. In the State 
Papers are many signs of his familiarity with 
Italians and Italian. In connection with 
him we find the names of Bonvisi, Cavalcanti, 
Cavallari, Benedict, Duodo, Corsi, Cassali. 
Pole bears witness to his acquaintance with 
Machiavelli’s theories of statecraft ; and there 
is a letter of Bonner’s to him (1530) remind- 
ing him of his promise to make him an 
Italian scholar, and asking him for a couple 


‘of Italian books—the Triumphs of Petrarch; 


and the Courtier of Castiglione. 

Leaving war for trade, Pole tells us that 
Cromwell became a book-keeper, and amongst 
his other employers was a Venetian whom 
Pole had known well. This may have been 
after Cromwell’s leaving Italy for Flanders. 
Here, according to Fox, he lived for some 
time in Antwerp, and was clerk to the 
English merchants in this city. Here, too, 
the State Papers give us some indications of 
a connection with the Flemish and German 
trades. Not only is his servant Stephen 
Vaughan continually passing to and fro 
between London and Antwerp, but we find 
the names of foreign merchants in Cromwell’s 
accounts, as Bendeloos, Deovantur, Hoch- 
stetter. Dean Hook, who gives such a 
good summary of Cromwell’s early life in 
his Lives of the Archbishops (vi., p. 121), 
asserts that in 1512 he was “a thriving 
merchant at Middleborough,” and Mr. Green 
follows him. There must be some strange 
mistake here ; for the letter on which Dean 
Hook seems to rely was written in 1528, 
and does not mention Middleborough, being 
addressed to Cromwell in London. 

According to Fox, his Antwerp life was 
broken up by another journey to Italy. 
This curious story of ‘‘ the Boston Pardons ” 
deserves some credit; not because of any 
hypothetical connection between Cromwell 
and Lincolnshire, but because Fox was a 
Boston man, and may be supposed ac- 
quainted to some extent with the history 
of the chief institution of his native place— 
namely, the Guild of Our Lady, which had 
a special chapel in the great church of 
St. Botolph, and to which all the merchants 
of the town belonged. Although the events 
narrated happened some years before Fox’s 
birth (1517), there is therefore some reason 
to believe his account; and several letters 
are preserved, showing a connection between 
the Guild and Cromwell, besides mention of 
Geoffrey Chambers. The story is, that the 
merchants of Boston were alarmed at the 
decay of their town, and so resolved to peti- 
tion the Pope (Julius II.) to grant such 
privileges to their Guild Chapel as would 
make it a place of pilgrimage; and they 
deputed Geoffrey Chambers and another to 
go to Rome for this purpose. As they 
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stopped at Antwerp on their way, full of 
the thought of the difficulties of their task, 
they happened to meet with Cromwell ; and, 
finding him well fitted for their purpose, 
skilled as he was in Italian ways and speech, 
they induced him to accompany them. Fox 
relates with great glee how Cromwell, know- 
ing the way to win over a Pope, made “a 
dainty dish ” of jelly for him, which so de- 
lighted him that he granted whatever they 
asked, without delay. They returned to 
England, Cromwell with them, and made 
known, as widely as they could, the privileges 
granted to their Guild and Chapel of St. Mary 
of Boston. 

Cromwell does not seem to have left 
England after this, so that if we could fix 
the date of these Papal Indulgences, some- 
thing would be gained towards fixing the 
chronology. Fox, however, only supposes 
vaguely that it was in 1510; he mentions 
the Pope’s name, in which he is more likely 
to be right than on the date; for the loose- 
ness of his ideas of chronology is well illus- 


trated in this very story. He states that - 


Cromwell in this journey to Rome and back, 
in the year 1510, learnt by heart the whole 
of Erasmus’ Latin translation of the New 
Testament, meaning the Faraphrase, pub- 
lished in 1524. Pope Julius died in 1512, 
so that these “ pardons,” if granted by him, 
must have been asked for before that date, 
but most likely not long before it. We may 
suppose that by this time Cromwell had had 
enough of a wandering and unsettled life, 
and would desire to settle in England ; for 
he would now be about twenty-three years of 
age. His marriage also must have taken 
place soon after this time, for his son Gregory 
was allowed to take a seat in the House of 
Lords in 1539 as Lord Cromwell, and this 
could scarcely have been done had he then 
been under age. Cromwell’s marriage there- 
fore probably took place about 1516, and we 
may suppose that he had already had, for a 
year or two, some settled occupation likely 
to yield him a livelihood. 

What his occupations were from his return 
to England until the time when we have con- 
siderable remains of his correspondence 
(1522), it is difficult to say with any certainty ; 
but an opinion may be formed from these let- 
ters. There are but two documents supposed 


to belong to this period—namely, a letter to 
Cromwell, “ My son Marquis’ servant,” from 
Cicely, the (dowager) Marchioness of Dorset; 
and a title-deed for a manor in Buckingham- 
shire, which is endorsed in Cromwell’s hand. 
The former of these is undated; it is an 
order to deliver certain goods in his charge 
(bedding, etc.) to the Marquis’s brother 
Leonard, and it seems to refer to his business 
rather than to what would now be called 
“service” in the Marquis’s household, for 
the word “servant” would then include any 
tradesman who “served” the family. That 
this was the case with Cromwell seems to be 
shown by the fact that the Marquis of Dorset 
appears in the list of Cromwell’s debtors in 
1529. The latter document is dated 1512, 
but it is improbable that the endorsement 
was made then, when we consider the fact 
that no Cromwell papers are known of earlier 
date than 1522 (except perhaps the letter just 
described). 

Cromwell’s business seems to have been 
that of a draper. Many of the letters pre- 
served to us show that he kept up this busi- 
ness until long after he was in Cardinal 
Wolsey’s service; and many of his friends 
were in similar businesses, as John Creke, 
to whom the first of Cromwell’s letters is 
addressed, and Nicholas Longmede. His 
foreign experiences would prepare him for 
this business, as well as his early life in 
the cloth-shearer’s house. Chappuys says 
that he married the daughter of a wool- 
comber, and so was established in this 
business. Pole tells us that he soon began 
to dct as a solicitor, an occupation in which 
his subtle mind, ‘‘despising our English 
simplicity,” exercised its powers in the de- 
fence of desperate cases, just as afterwards 
he carried on a tyrannical government with 
a scrupulous adherence to constitutional 
forms. To this was added money-lending. 
The account of Cromwell’s “debts due” in 
1529 begins with a series of “ obligations ” 
dating from the roth year of Henry VIII, 
so that we may suppose his usurer’s traffic to 
have been begun in that year, 1518; so that 
he must then have had a fair capital. On 
the other hand, Pole assures us that he did 
not make much way until, by whatever 
means, he entered the service of Cardinal 
Wolsey. 
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Here, again, we are left to conjecture the 
mode of his advance.* His mame may have 
had something to do with it. The Cardinal 
had already had in his service Richard Crom- 
well, vicar of Battersea (d. 1516), and two 
other Cromwells were (afterwards) amongst 
his household attendants. He must have 
become known to Wolsey early in 1522, for 
next year he was in Parliament, which could 
only have been by Wolsey’s influence. In 
his letter to the above-named John Creke he 
describes the proceedings of the session in 
terms which leave no doubt that he had taken 
part in them: 

Ye shall understand that I amongst other have en- 

dured a parliament which continued by the space of 
seventeen whole weeks, where we communed of war, 
peace, . . . Howbeit, in conclusion, we have done 
as our predecessors have been wont to do ; that is to 
say, as well as we might; and left where we began. 
.... We have in our parliament granted unto the 
King’s Highness a right large subsidy, the like whereof 
was never granted in this realm. 
Professor Brewer has printed the draft of 
a speech which he supposes to have been 
made by Cromwell in this parliament ; it is, 
of course, in favour of Wolsey’s policy. 

Advancing in Wolsey’s confidence, he was 
employed in the suppression of the twenty or 
thirty Houses whose lands were confiscated 
on various pretexts, with the Papal sanction, 
in order to endow the Cardinal’s Colleges at 
Ipswich and Oxford. This work kept him 
actively employed during the first few months 
of 1525; Dr. John Allen, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was the commissary who 
received most of the surrenders, though Dr. 
Burbank received some, while Cromwell 
appears as the chief witness to the surrender 
of most of them, his name occurring eighteen 
times at least. Monks and nuns had not 
yet learnt to suffer expulsion without resist- 
ance, and the “ surrender” was obtained by 
varlous means more or less foul, and a large 


part of the odium rested on Allen and Crom-. 


well. Nor did the people always remain 
quiet ; for the monks of Bayham, near Lewes, 
were reinstated in their House by force by 
their lay neighbours. The second of Crom- 
well’s letters was sent from Bayham at this 
time ; it accompanied the gift of a “ fat doe” 
to his wife. 


* Chappuys connects it with his success in the 
urts, 


Evil tidings of the commissioners’ doings 
were quickly conveyed to the Court, where 
they would be not unwelcome to Wolsey’s 
enemies; and so we find the Cardinal writing 
to the king to assure him that all these 
stories were false—that Dr. Allen and the 
others had used no undue violence. It 
appears from a letter of several years later, 
that Cromwell’s name was joined with Allen’s 
in these reports, which did not die out, but 
rather grew stronger with time, so that, as 
Fox says, the king began to hate the very 
name of Cromwell; “incredible things are 
spoken,” wrote Knight to Wolsey in 1527, 
“respecting the conduct of Allen and Thomas 
Cromwell, as I have heard from the king and 
others.” 

But Cromwell seems by this time to have 
been fixed too securely in Wolsey’s favour to 
be disturbed by these stories. To him the 
Cardinal entrusted the management of the 
estates of many of the dissolved Houses, 
and Cromwell’s men were kept busy for 
years in surveying the lands and valuing the 
farms of this property. He was now in a 
fair way to wealth. Keeping on his previous 
businesses of draper and usurer, with a little 
law, he received grants from the monastic 
property, he received some commission as 
steward of it, he also received considerable 
‘“‘ presents ” from persons who desired to gain 
or to retain farms and other properties of 
“the late monasteries” on easy terms. In 
many other ways his position as “ Councillor 
to my Lord Cardinal” brought him in such 
gratuities: perhaps some one wished for a 
benefice for himself or his children or friends, 
or perhaps he had a case for trial in which 
the Cardinal’s word could hasten the pro- 
ceedings and secure a favourable decision. 
Most of the letters written to and by Crom- 
well in the years 1525 to 1530 refer to the 
business of the new Colleges, especially the 
one at Ipswich ; and this business must have 
kept him fully employed. So it is not sur- 
prising that he grew wealthy and had to look 
out for an iron strong-box, and charged his 
servant, Stephen Vaughan, to seek for one 
when he was in Flanders. In the beginning 
of 1529 we find a list of debts due to him 
amounting altogether to about £4,500, but 
no doubt he owed a large part of this to 
others ; yet in his will, dated a few months 
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later, he is able to dispose of property to an 
amount considerably over £1,000, a sum 
equal to about £12,000 of our present money. 

It is at this period (1529) that we are able 
to learn something of his character and pur- 
poses. Reginald Pole returned from Italy to 
England in the beginning of this year, and 
relates a conversation he had with Cromwell 
on the subject of a minister’s duty to his 
prince. He had many opportunities of 
meeting with Cromwell in Wolsey’s palace ; 
and one day, moved most likely by the dis- 
sensions amongst the king’s advisers about 
the divorce, Cromwell spoke to him and led 
up to the subject, asking Pole, himself of the 
blood royal, how he thought the adviser of 
a king ought to act. Pole answered in the 
most correct manner, that he should warn his 
prince to act justly, and so on. Cromwell 
replied that those were very proper senti- 
ments to utter, such as would do very well 
in a speech to the people, but were not at all 
the plans by which the councillor should 
govern his conduct ; his duty was to find out 
what it was that the prince wished for in his 
heart, and then to go to work to secure this 
end, whether good or bad. He enlarged on 
the skill needful to find out the prince’s 
designs from his words, and then to carry out 
these designs so that religion should not be 


hurt, nor the prince show any failure in — 


virtue. The prince would thus secure his 
ends, however base, and yet appear to bea 
model of virtue; and the adviser might be 
sure of advancing in the royal favour to the 
great benefit of himself and his family. He 
expressed great contempt for such books as 
Plato’s Republic, on the ground that their 
schemes were only dreams such as could 
never be put in practice; and he strongly 
recommended a book by a modern author, 
who had written from actual experience, 
offering to lend it to Pole. This book was 
The Prince of Nicholas Machiavelli. There 
is no reason to doubt Pole’s solemn as- 
surances of the truth of this narration, 
although no edition of this work is known 
earlier than that of 1532 (five years after the 
author’s death); for Cromwell might have 
been able to get a manuscript copy or sum- 
mary of it through his Italian friends; the 
book was written at least as early as 1513. 
Such were Cromwell’s political sentiments 


What were his religious, is not so clear. 
When he came to power, he used all his 
influence against the religion then established, 
but during this period of his life, though not 
paying any great attention to religious duties, 
he must have conformed to the practices of 
Wolsey’s household, although it was then, 
according to Fox, that “he began to be 
touched, and called to a better understand- 
ing.” The inventory of his household goods, 
made in 1526, shows us that the rooms were 
adorned with religious pictures and images ; 
and his will, made in 1529, leaves the cus- 
tomary sums for Masses and prayers for his 
soul. So, whatever his opinions were, he did 
not allow them to be generally known. The 
names of friends which occur in his corre- 
spondence do not help us in this enquiry. 
Stephen Vaughan, his servant, was afterwards 
a * Lutheran” or a Lollard, the friend of 
Tindal, Frith, and Gee, and wrote to Crom- 
well to say that he thought the king had “no 
traitors in his realm like his clergy.” Antony 
Bonvisi, a rich Luccese merchant, who at one 
time lived in Crosby House, was a strict adhe- 
rent of “ the old religion,” and had to leave 
England in the next reign for that reason. 
Another chief friend of Cromwell’s was one 
“Mr. Wodall” [? Udal], who, in 1523, was 
“ merry without a wife,” but is not described 
further. It is possible that the following sen- 
tence, which is the conclusion of the letter to 
Creke already quoted, may have some relation 
o the religious question of the times :— 

All your friends, to my knowledge, be in good 
health, and specially they that ye wot of; ye know 
what I mean. I think it best to write in parables, 
because I am in doubt. 

The following are approximate dates for 
the early events of Cromwell’s life :— 
1490—1502. Birth ; early life at Putney. 

1502—1512. Wandering life abroad; arms and com- 
merce, 
‘ 1503 [?]. Garigliano. 
1510. Antwerp. 
1511. Rome: ‘‘ The Boston Pardons,” 
1512. Return to England. 
1513—1522. ee life in England. 
1516. Marriage. 
1519. Adds money-lending to his other 
business. 
1522—1529. The service of Wolsey. 
1523. Parliament. 


1525. Dissolution of smaller monasteries. 
1529. Fall of Wolsey. 


(To be continued.) 
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Archaeological Excavations in 
CGestmoreland. 
—_~>—_—- 


E are glad to supplement our report 

in last month of the important 
excavations by the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archzological Society, by an account 
of the proceedings which Mr. R. S. Ferguson 
has very kindly forwarded. At the same 
time we would correct two inaccuracies in 
our first report, which was not furnished by 
anyone connected with the Society. The 
coins were not found during the present 
excavations, but many years previously, and 
no tesselated pavements have been dis- 
covered. 





The Society is much disappointed with 
the results of its excavations in the Roman 
camp at Low Borrow Bridge; they had 
hoped to have found inscribed stones or 
tiles, which might throw light on the name 
of the camp, and so help to elucidate the 
roth Iter. The results in that direction 
have been zi. , 

Some trenches were dug in the interior of 
the camp, which is known to have been fre- 
quently under the plough. The soil was 
impregnated with charcoal, bits of tile and 
soot, and the plough seems to have mashed 
up the pavements and hypocausts under at 
least two rooms. Search in the interior was 
for the present abandoned; as it seemed 
likely to destroy more pasture than was 
prudent, and to promise little in the way of 
inscriptions. The eastern rampart was next 
attacked ; trenches were driven from the 
exterior, through the fallen rubbish, to the 
face of the wall. It was built on large rough 
slabs of Silurian slate from the adjacent fells, 
laid in clay, and projecting as a footing 
course beyond the wall. The wall was of 
the same local stone, very little dressed, if at 
all. In the centre of this side, where the 
eastern gateway should be, the upper and 
lower pivot stones of a gate were found lying 
about. But the jambs, lintels, and thresh- 
olds of the gateway had disappeared down 
to the very course of footing stones, which 
alone remained laid in clay. Fragments of 
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freestone, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance, were frequent. 
The dearth of this stone in the neighbour- 
hood was the motive which led to the total 
destruction of this gate, whose lintels, jambs, 
and thresholds were, as proved by ‘the 
western gate, of dressed freestone. Trenches 
were dug across the southern rampart in 
various places ; it proved to have been com- 
pletely cleared away throughout its whole 
length down to the footing stones. This was 
done within living memory in the year 1826 
or 1827. The western rampart was similarly 
attacked ; here some of the freestone of the 
gateway, showing the diamond broaching, 
was found 2” situ ; the entrance was six feet 
three inches, but it is possible the gateway 
was double; but owing to the spoiled con- 
dition of the wall, that could not be ascer- 
tained. 

Nothing was attempted on the north ram- 
part; a hedge and trees interpose diffi- 
culties. 

So far the excavations have proved that 
every available bit of dressed stone, and 
therefore every inscribed stone, has been 
carried off for building purposes; further, 
the roofing material used was slate, not tile. 
Thus the chances of finding an inscription 
are very small. 

Attention was next turned to a garden 
south of the camp, where the probe struck 
on something hard; this garden had long 
been supposed to be the site of the cemetery, 
but the walls of a building were found, and 
a pavement of bright red concrete (pounded 
brick), with a raised border round it. This 
pavement measured six feet in width, but 
its length could not be ascertained, without 
destroying the fruit trees which stood on it. 
A hypocaust seemed under it, but it was 
hurriedly closed for fear of frost. 

Not a single coin has been found; no 
tesselated pavements; very little pottery ; 
no miscellaneous relics; it has no suburbs ; 
the walls show repairs in different styles. 
This points to the camp having been occu- 
pied at different times, but never for very 
long. Except in summer, it is a bleak, cold, 
and dreary spot ; no Roman would live there 
who could possibly get away; it would only 
be garrisoned in troublous times, and so 
long as necessity dictated. 
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The Conquest of England. By JouHN RicHARD 

GREEN, with Portrait and Maps. London, 1883: 
(Macmillan.) 8vo, pp. xxxvi. 636. 

me HIE last writings of celebrated authors are 
always interesting and oftentimes instruc- 
tive, but we much question whether any 
message has come so direct to the student 
world as that which Mr. Green has be- 
queathed to his large circle of admiring friends. We 
think it was Carlyle who said that no one ought to 
write a book unless he exhausted himself over the 
work. Mr. Green died, it may almost be said, with 
the pen in his hand, and died, too, with the ennobling 
thought that the work he was then doing was one 
which he had been called upon to perform for the 
good of his beloved country. And what a work it 
was! This history of England and the English people, 
opening into new and fresh paths, as students learn 
that it belongs to something wider than insular doings 
and progress, is a study that we can well understand 
a man would work for until he could work no longer ; 
would, in fact, do as Mr. Green did—die for it. 

The em of England is the succeeding volume 
to the Making of England. It tells us the story of 
the coming of the Vikings, of the making of the 
Danelaw, of Ailfred and his house, of the Danish 
conquest, and finally of the Norman conquest. And 
though in Mr. Green’s vigorous language we hear and 
feel the clash of the sword and battle-axe of the mighty 
warriors who struggled in the conquests of England, 
though the warrior, and all that is best and worst in 
his nature, stands out prominently in the brilliant 
word-pictures which are presented to us, war is not 
all that the conquests of England have to tell us. 
There is to be seen the gradual growing up of the 
nation amidst the ruins and desolations of conquest ; 
if there is the overthrowing of the old Roman power, 
there is the settlement of the new English people ; if 
the English had in turn to fight Viking assailants, 
Danish assailants, Norman assailants, the efforts 
brought out the best English qualities, and incor- 
porated much that was nationally wholesome and 
strengthening from these hardy warriors of the north. 
And it is in putting these things before us in strong 
and steady light, with wonderful grasp and power, 
with an ever-quickening insight into broad and far- 
seeing results, that Mr. Green stands, perhaps, un- 
rivalled amongst historians. Standing out beyond 
other subjects are those which deal with the influence 
of the early Christian Church upon English nism, 
the growth of the royal power as the smaller kingdoms 
disappeared, and the a of the national in- 





stitutions which were found existing when William 


laid aside the sword, and learnt to govern his new 
people. Nosubject deserves working out so thoroughly 
as the contact of Christianity and English paganism, 
and yet no subject has received so little attention. 
The details are still wanting, but when the student 
commences his labours, he must inevitably turn to 
Mr. Green’s pages for guidance in the main principles 
of his read. ‘*By the contact with Christendom,” 
he says, “‘ the whole character of English ceremonialism 





was altered.” Yes; no doubt this is so, but the alter- 
ation was in the first place by no means sudden, and 
in the second place by no means absolute. The house 
father only gradually gave up his powers over kith and 
kin to the canonically constituted Christian priest, and 
when the last religious rite was handed over to the 
Church, it still retained much of its old character in 
the peculiar details of its ritual and in the local mani- 
festations of its old-world customs. 

It would be impossible to say here all that is to be 
said of this very valuable book. Let our readers study 
it with the same spirit as its author wrote it, and let 
them then hand it on to their sons and daughters, and 
the old England portrayed in these pages need not 
fear any neglect from her sons of the present day. The 
great English hero, Aélfred, is to be met with here, 
and in a way which, perhaps more than in any other 
portion of his book, displays Mr. Green’s very re- 
markable powers as a graphic and penetrating writer. 
Zilfred’s “ memory was full of English songs, as he 
had caught them from singers’ lips ; and he was not 
only fond of repeating them, but taught them carefully 
to his children.” Ifred the king, this—the true 
English king. He loses nothing of his great name 
and character at Mr. Green’s hands—he comes nearer 
home to us all. But with others—with Harold, for 
instance—Mr. Green does not deal so tenderly. He 
sees in Harold’s ambition a baser characteristic than 
Mr. Freeman is willing to allow,—the meaner ability 
of the man comes out in a manner which shows that 
he did not inherit all the great characteristics of his 
great father. And so it is, right through the work. 
Mr. Green deals with men as if he loved or hated 
them ; but as if he above all things knew them well, 
and wished to judge them impartially. They are not 
mummies or abstractions to him. They made ~— 
history, and therefore they receive all the best of his 
intellectual observation. And with the institutions 
they altered or upheld, the same thing is to be ob- 
served. We always have in strong view the -—— 
machinery which i oe the national fabric, an 
thus we get a living history which must tell its own 
tale in a way that perhaps none other can. 

We cannot omit to mention the indebtedness which 
all scholars owe to the patient labours of Mr. Green’s 
sorrowing widow. She has done her task well. She 
gives everything which makes his fragment less frag- 
mentary; and above all things, the maps of early 
Oxford, Chester, York, and London, the carefully 
compiled index, and the other signs of good editing, 
are all acceptable contributions to a book which de- 
serves the best handling alike from editor, critic, and 
reader, 





Some Rough Materials for a History of the Hundred 
of North Erpingham, in the County of Norfolk. 
Collected by WALTER Rye. Part I. Norwich, 
1883 : (Goose & Co.) 8vo, pp. iii., 401. 

Mr. Rye has set an example which we should like 
to see more extensively adopted. Those of us who 
are engaged upon heavy literary labours know well 
enough how materials accumulate, until one almost 
becomes overwhelmed with them. Still this material 
is useful to us and to others as means to anend. But 
to publish it in its crude state requires a deal of courage 
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which few possess. Every one is not going to write a 
history of Norfolk, but all antiquaries and most 
students of the past know that Norfolk archzology is 
illustrative of much beyond its county borders. Thus 
Mr. Rye gives us extracts from the Zesta de Nevill, 
Crown Plea Rolls, Hundred Rolls, Placita de Quo 
Warranto, a Feudary-book, 20 Ed. I., the Nomina 
Villarum, 9 Ed. II., and other important documents. 
These are most valuable, to Norfolk men in the first 
place, and to antiquaries generally. This is only 
Part I., and therefore indicates, we hope, future in- 
stalments of the same kind of work. 





Aungeroyle Society. Nos. XIX. to XXIII. (July to 
November, 1883 : Edinburgh.) 
These tractates keep up their interest. We have 


only space to enumerate the contents, but this will 
satisfy our readers of the interest of this society’s 
work. We have The Impeachment of James, Lord 
Strange; A Chronological Table of the principal 
Dramatic Works that have been publicly performed 
in France, 1200—1599; Two Political Squibs, 1660— 
1690; and The Hermit of Warkworth, a Northumber- 
land ballad, 1771. We are glad to see that the 
society’s publications already command a premium 
price. 





Clarendon Historical Society. Nos. VIII, to XI. 
(June to October, 1883 : Edinburgh.) 


Of similar import to the Aungervyle Society, these 
publications are almost, if not quite, as interesting. 
The parts under notice consist of The Remonstrance 
of the Commons, 1641, and the Life of Henry 
Hudson. There is also given with the part some 
curious reproductions of Cavalier Playing Cards, 
Mr. Edmund Goldsmid is to be congratulated upon 
his labours. 





Teutonic Mythology by Facob Grimm, translated from 
the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix. By 
JAMES STEVEN STALLYBRaSS. Vol. III. Lon- 
don, 1883: (George Bell & Sons.) 8vo, pp. lv., 
899—1276. 

With this third volume Mr. Stallybrass has so far 
finished his laborious task. With the great work of 
Grimm almost all our readers are acquainted, and 
the two previous volumes have shown that Mr. Stally- 
brass knows how to handle his subject well. It is in 
every way an excellent piece of work. We hope the 
supplements are going to be translated in a future 
volume, or otherwise the undertaking will scarcely be 
complete. The index occupies twenty-six pages of 
double columns, and appears to be very exhaustive in 
its references. All lovers of folklore, and students of 
archaic life and thought, will most gladly welcome 
this acceptable volume. 





A Thousand Years of the Church in Chester-le-Street, 
By Rev. Canon Biunt. London [n. d.]: (Wells 
Gardner & Co.) 8vo, pp. xii., 205, 

Canon Blunt has done excellent service i blish- 
ing this little work, An inscribed stone of "Cocacalla 
carries the history of the town of Chester-le-Street 





back to Roman times; and the camp, though not yet 
accurately traced, was situated in the space now occu- 
= by the church and deanery. Remains of a villa 

ave also been found. The seat of a bishop’s see 
before its removal to Durham in 995, the church is 
necessarily an interesting monument, although no part 
of it, except the foundations, are cals. te 1260. 
Canon Blunt gives an excellent account of the history 
of the place as exemplified by recent antiquarian dis- 
coveries, and then adds, in a very valuable appendix, 
a series of documents from the Church papers, which 
all who know anything of local muniments will most 
gladly welcome. The Saxon stones found in 1883, 
and recently examined by Dr. Stephens [see Jost, 
p- 86], are very capitally illustrated from photographs. 





Parodies of the Works of English and American 
Authors. Collected and arranged by WALTER 
HAMILTON. (Reeves & Turner.) 4to. 

We have received the second part of this work. It 
consists of Tennyson’s Poems, and though at first we 
must confess the idea seemed to us far from a good 
one, yet a perusal inclines us to think that the collec- 
tion will be useful. 





Panjab Notes and Queries. Edited by Captain R. 
C. TEMPLE. Nos. I.-III. October to December, 
1883. Allahabad. London: (Tribner.) 4to, 
pp. 1-36. 

Those of us who know and appreciate the many 
efforts which have been successfully carried out since 
the foundation of ¢he ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” will wel- 
come this new descendant from India. Captain 
Temple is so well known as an ardent and inde- 
fatigable worker at Indian archeology, that his name 
guarantees what the parts themselves evidence—the 
general interest and value of this publication ; and we 
wish it all the success it so thoroughly deserves. We 
recommend it warmly to our readers. 





Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Edited by REv. 
B. H. BLACKER. Part XXI. January, 1884. 
London, 1884: (Kent & Co.) 8vo, p. 445—524. 
Mr. Blacker continues his good work, and con- 

tinues it well. Sir John Maclean sends a most 
valuable note on Borough English, and this exempli- 
fies, in more ways than one, the extreme usefulness of 
these local ‘Notes and Queries.” The other items 
are fully as valuable in their way. ; 





Historical Notices of the King’s Manor, York, for- 
merly a Palace of the Abbot of St. Mary's and the 
Stuart Kings. By [the late] Robert DAVIEs. 
Illustrated with etchings by H. Buckie. York, 
1883. 8vo, pp. 23. (Daily Herald Office.) 


We gladly welcome this reprint from the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society’s transactions, and especially 
as it contains the beautiful etchings of Mr. Buckle. 
The antiquarian and architectural interest of the place 
is considerable, and the account given by Mr. Davies 
full of valuable information. 
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Bye-gones, relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
Oswestry: (July to September, 1883.) 4to, pp. 
261—3009. 

We fancy this part is rather more interesting than 
usual, consisting as it does of a great variety of topics 
incident to the antiquities of Wales. We ventured 
a short time ago, in quoting some information from 
Bye-gones as to terrace cultivation, to express a hope 
that this journal would collect more information on 
the local tenures and customs, of which there must still 
exist abundant traces. Many items of folklore are 
given in the part before us, and they are valuable, 
because presently they will disappear. 





The Town, Fields, and Folk of Wrexham in the time 
of Fames I., containing a contribution to the History 
of Ancient Common Tenures under the Manorial 
System. By ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. Wrex- 
ham ane Manchester: (Henry Gray.) 8vo, pp. 
ii., 48. 

There is more real history contained in this little 
pamphlet than would be supposed. Mr. Palmer has 
set to work with an industry that few possess to 
obtain from the land and people information that 
might be looked for in vain in books. -Of common 
field tenure a great deal has been written, but there 
remains still much local research to be accomplished 
before the subject will reach beyond the region of 
historical question. The town-fields of Wrexham 
were divided into intermixed strips, each owned by 
different holders, and Mr. Palmer has deduced some 
important evidence on the relationship of the village 
tenement to the lands, Another important subject is 
that of the apportioning of plots of village lands to 
officers of the village, in payment of their services, 
and upon this Mr. Palmer has given us some very 
interesting evidence. His tracing out of the lands of 
the old Shoemaker’s Guild is perhaps the best speci- 
men of his skill and care. But throughout the pages 
of this valuable contribution to national history—for 
as such it must be regarded—there is ample to show 
with what care Mr. Palmer has done an extremely 
useful piece of work. Local inquiries of this kind 
our readers well know how to appreciate. 


portion was eighteen inches long by 3} broad and 
2§ deep. It appeared to be a very fine sandstone, 
almost like honestone. Mr. Ferguson also exhibited 
a small bronze lamp which had been dug up in English 
Street, Carlisle. It represented the head of Hercules 
in the skin of the Nemean lion. It was 2} inches 
long.—The Rev. J. Beck exhibited, by permission of 
Mr. Manfred Biddell, a Saxon sword-knife or 
scramma-seax, in very fine preservation, thirty-two 
inches in length, with a straight edge and the back 
bevelled off gradually towards the point. It had been 
discovered by Mr. Biddell near Little Bealings, Suffolk. 
—Mr. W. Money communicated an account of the 
opening of two out of a group of the so-called Seven 
Barrows at Litchfield, Hants. They appeared to 
have been previously opened, and, in any case, 
yielded very insignificant results, such as a few benes, 
flint chips, and shards of pottery.—Mr. J. Rutland 
laid before the meeting a’paper‘on the Taplow ‘‘find.” 

Dec. 13th.—Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the 
chair.—Dr. E. Freshfield presented ten photographs 
of the west side of Westminster Hall.—In connexion 
with this gift three papers were laid before the Society, 
by Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Micklethwaite, and Mr. S. 
Clarke, jun. Mr. Freshfield called attention to a 
valuable series of masons’ marks, rubbings from the 
walls. The object of: Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper was 
to point out indications,either in the existing remains 
or in extant plans and drawings, of the work of 
William Rufus.—Mr. S. Clarke traced the architectural 
history of the place from the foundations of other 
buildings now exposed to view, and from various plans 
and drawings, the most important being two plans 
made by Sir Christopher Wren about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and now preserved in the library 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Archeological Institute.—Dec. 6th.—The Rev. 
Sir T. Baker, Bart., in the chair.—The Rev. J. Hirst 
read a paper “On the Methods used by the Romans 
for extinguishing Conflagrations.” After instancing 
the discoveries of the ‘‘excubitoria,” or guardhouses, 
of the “vigiles,” or firemen of the city of Rome, made 
in 1820, 1858, 1866, 1873, and in August of the 
present year, it was briefly shown what light was 
thereby thrown on the organization and tactics of that 
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useful corps. The greater part of Mr, Hirst’s paper 
was devoted to illustrating by numerous quotations 
from the Greek and Latin classics the sparse allusions 
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MWeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—Dec. 6th.—Mr. J. Evans, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. E. Green exhibited (by 
permission of Lady A. Gordon Lennox) a silver seal 
and signet of Richard Townley (born 1628, 0d. 1706), 
of the Lancashire family of that name.—Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson exhibited two portions of a large stone 
mould for casting a bronze spear-head of the leaf- 
shaped cee It had been found last summer at a 
village called Croglin in East Cumberland. . Each 


that can alone be gathered from ancient authors and 
from chance inscriptions as to the use made by the 
Roman firemen (of whom there were 7,000) of cloths 
wetted with water or steeped in vinegar, of the double- 
action forcing pump called ‘‘sipho,” of ladders, of 
axes, of poles, and of water buckets. Great use seems 
to have been made by the Roman firemen of esparto 
grass, procured, says Pliny, from Spain, but for what 
purpose is unknown.—The Rev, E. McClure read a 
paper on Celtic and Anglo-Saxon personal nomen- 
clature.—Mr. W. G. Lewis sent full-sized drawings 
of an early fifteenth century bascinet, which had 
been adapted for use in the sixteenth century. 
This is now preserved in Harefield Church. Mr. 
Lewis also exhibited some rubbings of brasses in 
the same church.—Miss L, Wall sent some drawings of 
the ancient inn at Sunning Hill, now threatened with 
demolition, 
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British Archeological Association.—Dec. 5th. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—Mr. E, Way described 
a series of ancient relics from Southwark, of dates 
varying from Roman times to the seventeenth century, 
found on a single site during recent excavations.—Mr. 
R. Allen exhibited some elegantly worked spice-graters 
of boxwood.—Mr. Lewis sent for exhibition several 
capital photographs of the remarkable Roman baths 
recently excavated at Bath. 

Folk-Lore Society.—Dec. 14th—Mr. Alfred 
Nutt in the chair.—Mr. Edward Clodd read a paper on 
the “Philosophy of Punchkin.” After remarks on the 
more serious meaning now sought for within the folk- 
tale, sober treatment of which was impossible while it 
was looked upon only as the outcome of fancy, an 
abstract of the more important variants of the Punch- 
kin group of stories was given. The central idea 
common to these tales, whether found among Aryan, 
Semitic, or Finno-Ugrian races, however much obscured 
by local details, is the dwelling apart of the soul or 
heart, as the seat of life, from the body, and its deposit 
in some animate or inanimate thing, chiefly animate, 
an egg ora bird being the frequent hiding-place, and 
the fate of the soul determining the fate of the body. 
This central idea, it was sought to show, was the 
belief, thus preserved in more or less dramatic form, 
of the barbaric mind in one or more entities in the 
body, yet not of it, and endowed with power to leave 
it at will or control its destiny ; while the presence of 
the life principle from princess or demon in bird or 
necklace was an easy assumption of the imagination 
which created its rude analogies between man and 
brutes and lifeless objects. 

New Shakspere Society.—Dec. 14th.—Mr. F. 
J. Furnivall, Director, in the chair.—The Rev. W. 
A. Harrison read, as a paper, Mr. R. Grant White’s 
Preface to his new edition of Shakspere, which had 
been sent before the appearance of the book, but 
could not then be read. —M. Ziolecki read a short 
paper on “Shakspere in Poland, Russia, and Servia,”’ 
enumerating the translations and plays acted in 
Slavonic countries, and showing that tragedies appealed 
more than comedies to the genius and sentiment of 
the Slavs. 

City Church and Churchyard Protection 
Society.—Dec. 15th.—The Earl of Devon in the 
chair.—The honorary secretary, Mr. Henry Wright, 
drew attention to the letter written by Lord Brabazon 
which appeared in the Zimes recently, calling atten- 
tion to the neglected and scandalous state of some of 
the disused burial grounds in the metropolis. The 
following resolution, moved by Mr. Henry Wright, 
and seconded by Mr. H.C. Richards, member of the 
London School Board, was carried unanimously :— 
“That the Council of the City Church and Church- 
yard Protection Society desires to co-operate with 
Lord Brabazon and the Metropolitan Garden, Boule- 
vard, and Playground Association, in their efforts to 
preserve the burial grounds of the metropolis, and the 
remains of the dead from desecration.”—Mr. J. 
Theodore Dodd proposed, and Mr. G. H. Birch 
seconded, the following resolution, which was also 
carried :— ‘‘That this meeting views with deep 
regret the proposal to pull down, desecrate, and dis- 
endow the churches of St. Olave’s, Jewry; St. 
Catherine Coleman, and St. Thomas in the Liberty of 


the Rolls, as causing scandal and disturbance of the 
remains of the dead, besides being an injustice to the 
resident parishioners.” ——A gentleman stated that the 
Register of St. Catherine Coleman shows that at the 
time of the London Plague the burials amounted to 
forty a day. 

Philological.—Dec. 7th.—Dr. Murray, President, 
in the chair—Mr. W. R. Browne read a paper ‘‘On 
the Origin of some Technical Terms, chiefly those 
used in Engineering.” 

Dec. 21st.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, V.-P., in the chair.—A 
pores was read, ‘* 7747 (=Joaquin) : a Study of Child 

anguage,” by Sefior D. Machado y Alvarez, of 
Madrid, Englished by the Rev. W. Gregor. It gave 
the progress of the child Titin’s utterances from 
three months to twenty-two.—Mr. W. R. Browne, 
M.A., read the second part of his paper ‘* On Technical 
Terms, chiefly those used in Engineering.” 

Anthropological Institute.—Dec, 11th.—Prof. 
Flower, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. Haydon ex- 
hibited some photographs of North American Indians. 
—A paper by Mr. A. W. Howitt, ‘On some Austra- 
lian Ceremonies of Initiation,” was read by Dr. E B. 
Tylor. The ceremonies described by the author are 
common to a very large aggregate of tribes in the 
south-western part of Australia, and as himself an 
initiated person, Mr. Howitt has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of observation and of obtaining information 
from the blacks.—Dr. R. G. Latham read a paper 
‘On the Use of the Terms ‘ Celt’ and ‘ German.’’ 

Historical.—Dec. 20th.—Mr. J. Heywood in the 
chair.—Mr. Oscar Browning read a paper “On the 
Triple Alliance concluded in 1788 between England, 
Holland, and Prussia.” The facts of the paper were 
chiefly drawn from unpublished documents. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Hyde Clarke and 
T. Pagliardini, and Drs. J. F. Palmer and Zerffi, took 

art. 

. Numismatic.—Dec. 17th.—Dr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a selection 
of Roman denarii from the Lime Street hoard. The 
most remarkable among them was one of Gordianus 
Africanus. Mr. Bliss also showed a lump of the-coins 
rusted together in the condition in which they were 
found, and a gold ring discovered with them.—Mr. 
J. W. Trist brought for exhibition a Greek kylix with 
a representation of a tetradrachm of Syracuse in the 
centre.—Mr. G. D. Brown exhibited a penny of 
Ethelbert with DVDDA MONETA on the reverse.—Mr. 
J. G. Hall exhibited a gold St. Andrew of Robert ITI. 
of Scotland.—Mr. Krumbholz-exhibited a selection of 
historical thalers of South Germany (Bavaria, Wirtem- 
berg, and Baden).—Mr. H. Montague exhibited a set 
of silver proofs of the coinage of Queen Victoria, in- 
cluding the penny and halfpenny of 1841, the farthing 
of 1839, and the penny, halfpenny, and farthing of 
1861; also a nickel proof of the halfpenny of 1868, 
and nickel patterns of the twopence, penny, and half- 
penny of 1859.—Mr. T. W. Greene communicated a 
paper on the medallion of Philibert the Fair of Savoy 
and Margaret of Austria.—Mr. B. V. Head read a 
paper by Mr. W. J. Andrew ona Saxon coin attributed 
by him to Ethered, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 
871-891. A discussion followed, in which Dr. Evans 
expressed his opinion that the coin was in all probability 
a blundered specimen of a penny of Alfred the Great. 
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Asiatic.—Dec. 20th.—Sir B. Frere, Bart., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. W. F. Sinclair read a paper 
**On the Fishes of Western India.” 

Royal Society of Literature.—Dec. 19th.—Sir 
P. de Colquhoun in the chair.—Mr. R. N. Cust gave 
a narrative, chiefly oral, and illustrated by maps, of 
a recent tour he had made to the Black and Caspian 
Seas, the route he took being by Berlin, Warsaw, Kief, 
and Odessa. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Dec. 
13th.—Mr. M‘Gibbon in the chair.— Professor Baldwin 
Brown delivered a lecture on “ The Rise of the Gothic 
Style in Northern France.” The lecturer first pointed 
out the difference between the constructive aspects of 
early Gothic cathedrals and their religious and artistic 
points. By means of diagrams he explained the forms 
of vaulting in use at the time when the way was being 
prepared for the Gothic, and showed how the employ- 
ment of the pointed arch solved the problem at which 
architects had been labouring. The effect of the 
Gothic vault in determining the other constructive forms 
of the building was next pointed out, as well as the 
organic unity of the whole, in which every part had 
its proper function. Speaking of the artistic aspects 
of the subject, the lecturer compared the facades of 
Paris, Amiens, and Rheims, and suggested that the 
principles on which these cathedrals were erected 
should be criticised. 

Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
—Dec. 6th.—Chancellor Christie, president, in the 
chair.—The report stated that the publication for the 
year 1882-3 was the second volume of Mr. Selby’s 
Lancashire and Cheshire Records, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, London. Volume IX., the 
Preston Guild Rolls, edited by Mr. W. A. Abram, of 
Blackburn, will form the first volume for the year 
1883-4. It is now nearly ready for binding, and will 
be issued to the members shortly. This volume con- 
tains verbatim transcripts of the Guild Rolls of Preston, 
beginning with the earliest now preserved, that of 
1397, and coming down to 1682. The rolls subse- 
quent to this period may form a future volume of the 
society’s series. Volume X. will contain a series of 
Miscellaneous Records, including lists of Lancashire 
clergy in certain years between 1619 and 1639, subsidy 
rolls for Salford and Leyland Hundreds, a list of 
Lancashire freeholders in 1600, and other matters. 
Volume X1I., the first for the year 1844-5, will be the 
Index to the North Lancashire Wills, proved at Rich- 
mond, co. York, announced in previous reports. It 
will contain the list of these wills down to the year 
1690, and will be edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Fish- 
wick, F.S.A. Mr. J. A. C. Vincent has in hand an 
elaborate report on the Lancashire Subsidy Rolls, 
which it is expected will shortly be ready for the press. 
It is hoped that the first volume of the Marriage 
Licences at Chester, 1606 to 1615, may shortly be 
taken in hand. It has also been suggested to the 
Council that a volume containing a full account of the 
various MSS. relating to Lancashire and Cheshire 
contained in the various public libraries in the two 
counties, with an analysis of the contents of each 
volume, would be a very suitable publication for the 
society to undertake, This would include and be an 


index to the forty-five folio volumes of the Raines 
MSS., now in the Chetham Library, the Piccope, 
Palmer, Barritt, and other local MSS. there, as well 
as those in the free libraries of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Warrington, Preston, and Wigan, many of which are 
full of very valuable local information, but owing to 
the want of indexes are but little known, and not 
nearly so frequently consulted as they might be. 
—Mr. J. H. Nodal called attention to the discovery, 
chronicled in one of the volumes issued by the Society 
during the past year, namely, of the missing volume 
of the Comme Book, or Register of Furness Abbey, 
A.D. 1421. This valuable document, it appeared, was 
discovered at the late sale of the Hamilton Library. 
The whole of the manuscripts in that library were 
bought by the German Government, and the Furness 
Abbey Coucher Book, which could be of little interest 
to the German people, was now lodged in the library 
at Berlin. He thought the Record Society, either alone 
or in conjunction with the Chetham Society, should 
approach the German Government, or the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a view to the recovery 
of the volume, so that it might be placed among the 
records of the county now in the national collection. 
With regard to the proposed index to manuscripts in 
the various public libraries in the two counties, he 
thought it would be possible to enlist in the work the 
co-operation of the public librarians of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and thereby facilitate the early issue of such 
an extremely valuable work. : 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Nov. 28th. 
—Dr. Bruce in the chair.—The Secretary said Mr. 
Glover, architect of the Atkinson Estate, Wallsend, 
on the site of the Roman Station, had suggested, in 
view of proposed building operations there, that a 
committee of the society be appointed to visit the 
estate and to take steps to preserve anything of anti- 
quarian value which might be found in the course of 
the excavations—The Chairman read a paper by 
Professor George Stephens of Copenhagen, “ On the 
shaft of an inscribed Anglic cross, discovered during 
the recent restoration of Chester-le-Street Church.” 
The stone is two feet eleven inches high by — 
inches broad below, seven above. The lowest five 
inches are not sculptured, as they went into the socket 
of the Rood. The front, at the top, has the name of 
the forthfaren cut in, EADMUND, the M and N being 
Old-Northern runes, the EADUD Roman letters. They 
stand on and above a double wolf or dragon in relief, as 
is all the other ornamentation. Beneath is a warrior 
on horseback, his sword at his left side and his round 
shield on his left arm [see azz, p. 83].—Mr. R. M. Mid- 
dleton read a paper ‘‘ On some vestiges of Roman occu- 
pation between West Hartlepool and Seaton Carew, 
and exhibited a collection of animal remains, frag- 
ments of pottery, including Samian ware, two bronze 
fibulz, a spindle whorl (?) in Kimemeridge Shale, bone 
pins and needles, etc., etc.-—-Mr. R. Oliver Heslop 
read a paper on “The Permian People of North 
Durham.” In a geological map, the north-east corner 
of the county of Durham is occupied by the Permian 
formation, and is there represented by the familiar 
magnesian limestone. If we observe the colouring on 
the map we shall find that the line of the geologist 
coincides accurately, at this locality, with a peculiarity 
in the folk-speech, It might, in fact, be taken as the 
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mark dividing the speech of two peoples. On the 
west of the line we have the undoubted Northumber- 
land peculiarity of dialect, whilst on the Permian land, 
from Tynemouth southwards, we have a distinct manner 
of speech. It is chiefly a distinction in pronunciation, 
not in the glossary of the people. The words in use 
may be identical on either side of the line referred to, 
but in speech they are rendered so differently as to 
sound like another dialect. The history of the district 
suggests to us that a common speech at one time pre- 
vailed over Northumberland and the north-east of 
Durham, and it is proposed to inquire if there are to be 
found any circumstances that will suggest a cause for 
the peculiarity now found in the folk-speech of War- 
wickshire.—The Chairman read a paper, “ Notes on a 
Roman Knife found at Cilurnum,” by Mr. John Daniel 
Leader. This object was found within the walls of the 
Roman station of Cilurnum, in its north-eastern portion, 
and at a depth of about four feet beneath the present 
surface. The excavator was at the time digging in a 
stratum of Roman remains containing the ruins of a 
Roman building of some importance, fragments of 
Samian ware, coins of the empire, and two neatly 
carved altars without inscriptions. The medizval 
knife or ‘‘ whittle” was formed of a steel blade fixed 
in a handle of wood or bone, and protected, when out 
of use, by a sheath of leather, wood, or pasteboard. 
It was such a whittle or ‘‘thwitel ” that Symekyn, the 
miller of Trumpington, bore in his hose, according to 
Chaucer’s story. Symekyn carried his knife stuck in 
between the leg and the stocking, as the Highlander 
carried his dirk. That the “ thwitel” was not an arm 
defensive or offensive we may gather from the context 
which sets forth the miller’s equipment :— 
‘ Ay by his belt 
And of a place 8 patil in Kev rg 
A jolly popper [bodkin or dagger] bar he in his pouche ; 
Ther was no man for perel durst him touche. 
A Scheffeld thwitel bar he in his hose. 
Round was his face, and camois [flattened] was his nose.” 
“‘ Sheathers,” or the makers of sheaths for knives, long 
carried on their trade in Sheffield, and to them have 
succeeded the modern case-makers. The sheath knife 
gave place to the clasp knife, or Jack knife, so called 
after Jacques de Li¢ge ; and in the seventeenth century 
the pocket knife, with a spring in the back, became an 
article of general use. Chaucer wrote about 1386, but 
the knife we are now considering was some twelve 
hundred years old, and lay deep beneath the Northum- 
brian soil when the pilgrims were telling their tales 
at the Tabard in Southwark. It is no unusual circum- 
stance, however, to find the Romans far ahead of our 
medizeval ancestors in arts and manufactures. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find a Roman clasp 
knife, of the kind attributed to the invention of Jacques 
de Liege, in the midst of a Roman station founded by 
Agricola. The knife found by Mr. Clayton measured 
3% in. in length, and is slightly curved, like a modern 
runing knife ; an example of which was on the table. 
he handle is formed from the “tine” of a British 
buck, and the curve is the natural shape of the horn. 
The bark or outer skin of the horn has been removed, 
leaving a whitish surface almost resembling ivory. 
But if the texture is examined it will be seen at 
once that the material is not ivory, nor, on the other 
hand, is it bone. The handle has been prepared to 
receive the blade by having a groove cut from the 


convex side, almost but not quite dividing the “ tine ” 
into two halves, Into this groove the blade closed 
when the knife was not in use, and in that position we 
now see it standing out beyond the handle, very much 
like some of the larger pocket knives of modern make. 
Unfortunately the upper part of the handle has perished, 
so that we are unable to see the contrivance by which 
the blade was fixed when open. A spring running 
down the back of the knife is the method adopted now 
to accomplish this end, but there has been no spring 
in the example before us. The division down the 
back of the handle is evidently the result of accident, 
not of design, and is of a date later than the knife, for 
two of the ornaments on the handle have been severed 
by the fracture. The blade may have been fixed in 
an open position with a pin, or bya ferule so arranged 
as to turn and keep the blade open until the ferule 
was again moved. It will be observed that the handle 
is ornamented with a spot and ring marking. The 
circles are perfect, and have evidently been made 
with a two-legged tool, similar toa centre bit. The 
marks are ten innumber. Many examples ofa similar 
ornament may be seen both on knives, combs, buttons, 
spinning whorls, and other objects of Roman, Danish, 
and early English manufacture. Nor has the pattern 
yet died out.—A ‘‘ Note on some Peculiarities in the 
Roman Wall of Chester ” was also read. 

December 27th, the Rev. Dr. Bruce, V.-P., in the 
chair.—Mr. E. Macdonald exhibited an old wooden 
wheel, taken out of the river at Stella, measuring 18 
feet in circumference, with 6 felloes, each 9 inches 
wide, and 4% inches thick. The spokes, of which 
there are 12, come right through the felloes, and are 
17 inches long inthe clear, 34 inches broad, and 
2 inches thick, and are very irregularly placed, 
measurement varying from 7 to 14 inches apart at 
the felloes. The nave is 17} inches wide and 4 feet 
5 inches in circumference. The wheel is put together 
with 6 wood dowels, one in each felloe, which keeps 
it together. There is no tire, nor yet is there any 
evidence of the use of iron in its construction.— 
Papers were read by the Chairman, entitled, “‘ Notes 
on the newly discovered altars of Borcovicus,” by Mr. 
J. Clayton, V.-P., and notes by Mr. Richard Welford 
on “* Pitt Clubs.” The Rev. E. H. Adamson read 
“Some further notices of Dr. Thomlinson, the 
founder of the Thomlinson Library, gathered prin- 
cipally from his own papers.” ; ; 

St. Albans Architectural and Archeological 
Society.—Dec. 1st.—Some of the ancient charters of 
the city of St. Albans and other objects of interest 
were exhibited. Dr. Griffith remarked that the 
charters had been locked up for many years in an un- 
safe place, but they were now preserved securely in a 
fire-proof safe. They were found to be in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation, which elicited from 
Dr. Griffith a remark upon the fact that they had been 
so well kept, especially during the time of the Rebel- 
lion. Many of the charters are richly illuminated, 
some containing in the left-hand corner of the first 
skins miniature likenesses of the monarchs by whom 
the respective privileges and powers were granted. 
One of the charters has also upon it a view of the city 
of St. Albans, with the ancient Abbey standing out 
prominently from among the neighbouring churches.— 
Among the other things exhibited in the course of the 
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proceedings were several cases of wax seals and a pair 
of ancient stirrups, the property of the Society.—Mr. 
A. Bond showed six silver coins (Roman) which have 
been found at various times in this locality. The same 
gentleman also exhibited a Roman water bottle, which 
was discovered in the neighbourhood of the house 
recently occupied by Rev. P. U. Brown, on Holywell- 
hill ; and the neck of another Roman vessel, which he 
had obtained during the course of some excavations for 
building purposes in the neighbourhood of the Midland 
Railway Station, St. Albans, The last-mentioned 
article was deemed interesting by Mr. Bond as being 
one of the first specimens of Roman pottery discovered 
on that side of the city. The neck exhibited bore an 
exact resemblance to the top portion of a vessel, 
which was, among others of a similar description, dis- 
covered by Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam in the year 1848, 
in St. Stephen’s churchyard.—Another object of anti- 
quarian interest, also shown by Mr. Bond, was a 
curious old silver ring, of a twisted pattern, common 
about the time of the Wars of the Roses, which was 
found between Bernard’s Heath and Beech Bottom, 
St. Albans. As a fact of interest, it was likewise 
mentioned that one of the coins exhibited by 
Mr. Bond was found in a bank adjoining Mr. 
Pinnock’s meadow, and near the school in the Old 
London-road.—Mr. Frank Silvester exhibited a piece 
of Roman tile found in St. Michael’s churchyard, and 
a black letter Bible of the date of 1551.—Dr. Griffith 
showed an old psalter book, of the time of Henry VII. 
or Henry VIII., containing the psalms and canticles. 
It appeared from the inscriptions in the book that it 
belonged anciently to one Robert Swaynson, who lived 
at the sign of the ‘‘Mermaid” in St. Albans. Dr. 
Griffith’s hypothesis was, that the book might have 
been originally in the Abbey, and that it came from 
the church into the possession of Swaynson, Even- 
tually the book appears to have passed into the hands of 
a family of the name of Rande, who settled in the west 
of England, and from thence the volume was procured. 
A curious fact about this book was that the names of 
the Popes were scratched out, this being in accordance 
with the order issued in 1534 by Henry VIII., and 
agreeably to the direction given by the same king, the 
name of St. Thomas a Becket had been excised. A 
question arose as to where the ‘‘ Mermaid” referred 
to was situate.—Dr. Griffith also exhibited a copy of 
the French Sook of Hours, very handsomely illumin- 
ated, and containing several miniatures.—Dr. Griffith 
said there were two or three matters which it had 
been suggested members of the Society might with 
advantage take up. It was thought that it would be 
a very interesting thing if the names of all fields in 
the neighbourhood could be obtained. Field-names 
often revealed much that was historically curious and 
interesting. Another thing suggested was that a list 
of Hertfordshire authors and of books relating to the 
county might be compiled, and a third thing was that 
a record of antiquarian discoveries made in the locality 
should be kept under the cognizance of the Society, 
because there was no registration list kept. After 
some discussion, Mr. Silvester moved that Mr. Bond 
should be asked to keep an account of the various local 
discoveries. This Mr. Bond agreed to do. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Dec. 3rd.— 
J. W. Clark, M.A., president, in the chair,—Mr. 


Alfred P. Maudslay gave a lecture upon his recent 
explorations in Central America. He gave a descrip- 
tion of the ruins which he had himself visited known 
as Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, and Menché, all of which 
lie within or on the borders of the republic of Guate- 
mala, Tikal was described as the ruin of a city of 
considerable size, containing a number of stone houses 
one and two stories high, still in fair preservation. 
The roofs are all high-pitched stone gables, and no 
trace of an arch could be found. The lintels of the 
doorways were made of the durable wood of the 
Sapote, and are often found showing no signs of decay. 
The town is laid out on a rectangular plan, the ground 
being terraced, and when there is any difference of 
level, the slopes are faced with carefully-laid squared 
stones. Menché is situated on the lowest point of the 
banks of the River Usumacinta ever reached with 
safety in a canoe, and stands in the centre of an almost 
unknown forest country called the ‘‘Land of the 
Lacandones, or Independent Indians.” The hill side 
from the water’s edge to the height of 250 feet is cut 
into a series of terraces, on which are built rows of 
houses and temples, and the slopes are everywhere 
faced with well-laid masonry. The town is quite a 
small one, but the temples are of great interest, and 
show traces of having been decorated externally with 
rows of seated plaster figures, sometimes of heroic 
size, and probably brilliantly coloured. Mr. Maudslay 
then described the ruins of Quirigua. 

Cambridge Philological Society.—Nov. 22nd. 
—The President, Professor Skeat, in the chair.—Mr. 
Verrall read a paper on duSpboros, duSporos.—Mr. 
Ridgeway read a paper on ‘*The Attic Form of Soa.” 
—Mr. Nixon read anote on Virg. /En. VIII. 642, ‘‘A¢ 
tu dictis,” etc., suggesting that a/ tu dictis, Albane, 
maneres ! should be read : and that it should be trans- 
lated not as ‘‘ manere debebas utinan maneres,” or 
‘* (s¢ scives) maneres,” but as the usual protasis form of 
a wish or aspiration with apodosis suppressed—‘‘ Ah! 
had you but abided by your word !” 

Oswestry and Welshpool Naturalists’ Field 
Club.—Dec. 29th.—The Rev. Mr. Martin, in the 
absence of the Rev. M. H. Lee, of Hanmer, read a 
paper on “Bangor Monachorum.” It has been 
questioned whether this place is the Borium of 
Antonine’s Second Itinerary. The anonymous geo- 
grapher of Ravenna speaks of ‘‘ Uriconium Cornovi- 
norum.” The district between Deva and Uriconium 
belonged to the Cornavii. Of this we have traces 
left in three local names: at Battisfield there is the 
Corn-hill and the Cornz-wood, and at Emral there is 
the “Cae Corne brwgh.” The road from Uriconium 
to Bangor is almost straight, and on its course im- 
portant Roman remains have been found. On 
approaching the bridge, which has been built no 
doubt in imitation of that at Holt, and which was 
repaired by Inigo Jones in 1656, we see to our right, 
some fifty yards distant, the old hollow way that leads 
down to a bed of gravel which crosses the river 
diagonally, and supplied the old Roman name of 
Bovium, or (the ford) of the oxen. In this gravel 
may still be seen a number of piles. On reaching 
the western bank of the Dee, which up to this point 
is the swiftest river in Great Britain, and has ob- 
literated the approaches to the ford on that side, we 
meet with a broad stream called the foss, which comes 
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in a very zig-zag course from the Vron, which stands 
on the high river bank on the west, and higher up 
still from Eyton. And here we must notice that the 
| me we have now reached, to the west of Dee, was 
ormerly an island; the river branching at Zy-ton— 
which means island-town—and enclosing almost the 
whole valley, of which Porth Wgan and Dungrey were 
at the north-west and north-east, with Porth Clais at 
the south-east. This western river bed is now dry, 
except for the small driblet that comes down by the 
foss. The name being so decidedly Roman, and so 
essential a part of Roman fortifications, it is necessary 
to examine it carefully, and we then find that its 
tortuous course becomes suddenly quite straight for 
about 160 yards, and that opposite it, at a distance 
of some 300 yards, is a high mound, bounding the 
Rhuabon road on the south. Between the foss and 
this mound the meadow is as flat as a billiard table, 
and, upon inquiry, we are told that there were all 
kinds of mounds and hillocks in that very place, and 
that not more than thirty years ago, one Mullener, 
the tenant, laid out £1,000 in levelling it. The 
situation of this Castra is exactly the one which we 
find the Romans choosing in other places, upon low 
ground, upon a lingula or tongue of land protected by 
the river immediately upon the south and east; by 
the foss upon the north, and (more remotely) by the 
higher branch of the river on the west and north. 
Near the gate called Porth Wegan, in the high bank 
of the old river, it is probable that the cemetery of 
the station lay. Large quantities of human bones 
were found when taking sand in 1873, and it was also 
found that at a still earlier date the valley must have 
been an arm of the sea, the sand being so impregnated 
with salt that it was useless for mortar. What remains 
of this celebrated place might not be found by dredg- 
ing the river it is impossible to say. A careful 
examination of the banks might also lead to the 
discovery of ancient sewers, by which we should 
at least be guided to the spot where the bulk of 
the population lived. One of the townships of 
Bangor is Seswick, which has a Roman _ sound. 
Those who have examined the names of places about 
Bangor have always expressed the opinion that the 
language was of a very early and archaic description, 
and this will apply, more or less, to the names found 
over the whole of Maelor Saesneg. Professor Rhys 
has said that he should expect Bovium to be now 
found under such forms as Boi, or Boy, or Boc. The 
nearest to these that have yet been found is Buck. There 
is Buck Morgan, near Bangor, to the east, and Buck- 
kil by Wellington Cross. At this latter, formerly 
called Trawstre, being the crossing of two British 
roads, one of which went direct to Bangor, there was 
a religious house, and the name, Buck-kil, may tell us 
that it was a cell, and also a cell of Banchor or 
Bovium. St. Bede speaks of it in the same century 
that witnessed its destruction as Bancorn-burg. One 
of the old names remaining near to it is Whyrdler- 
berward. Of these the last syllables seem to mean 
‘towards the burgh.” 
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Early Election by Ballot.—At Lymington, in 
Hants, in 1677, a resolution was passed to adopt the 
ballot at the election of mayor, as well as in the elec- 
tion of burgesses, into the corporation, and of members 
to represent the borough in Parliament. The first 
entry of this is dated November, 1677, and states that 
it ‘is voted by the mayor and burgesses that for the 
time to come the burgesses to be sent to the Parliament 
shall be elected by way of bullets.” After stating 
that there are always three persons in election, it 
orders that every burgess shall have three bullets of 
different colours delivered to him, and each person on 
the election shall choose his colour. There shall then 
be a box covered and a bag by it, and each burgess 
shall put one of his bullets into the box, and his other 
bullets privately into the bag. The person having the 
majority of votes of his colour is elected.—Xeports of 
Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, ii. 744. 
An almost identical practice existed at Portsmouth. 
—lbid., ii. 803. 

Origin of Bristol Library.—The first foundation 
of this library was by Robert Redwood, who devised 
to the corporation, very early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a lodge or house in King Street, on condition of 
its being converted into a public library. There were 
afterwards different donations of books, the first of 
which was by Matthews, Archbishop of York, who 
gave many books to it, “‘ for the use of the aldermen 
and shopkeepers,” about the year 1773.—eports of 
the Municipal Corporation Commissioners, vol. ii., 

. 1167. 

" A Fi Glossary.—In a recently issued Blue Book, 

Further Correspondence relative to Land Claims in 

Fiji (C.—3815 of 1883), among much other interesting 

matter, there is a glossary of Fiji terms, which it seems 

worth while preserving for the use of the philologist. 

It is as follows (and occurs on page 101) :— 

Bala bala, tree fern. 

Baravi, the shore. 

Bila, an alluvial flat on a river side, overflowed at all 
times of flood. 

Bilaqua, lands lying on the next level, only flooded 
upon rare occasions. 

Bobula, a prisoner taken alive in war. 

Bokola, human flesh used for food. 

Bolabola, a rude hut hastily constructed of branches 
for any temporary purpose. 

Buli, a native officer of Government administering a 
district. (See Loko Tut.) 

Bure, a large house of a chief appropriated to the 
men. Used also as a place of public meeting. 

Butuka, to tread on. The common expression for 

‘¢ walking round the boundaries ” of lands sold. 
Buturaka, to stamp or trample on. A violent and 

painful discipline often inflicted by Fijians upon 

unpopular persons. 

Cakau (pronounced thakau), reef. 

Cokolost, a native surgical operation. 

“* Coming” or “‘ Going” to a tribe or place, to “ render 
suit and service.” See Vakarorogo. 

Dalo, taro, Arum Esculentari. 

Kai, people. 
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Xai, cockle. 

Kumalas, sweet potatoes. 

Lailai, little or small. 

, certain services to which members of a mataqali 

or tribe are liable at the order of their chief. 

Lasu, lie. 

Lewa, law or jurisdiction. 

Loloma, a present, or ‘‘ baksheesh.” 

Lotu, religion, i.¢., Christianity. 

Magiti, an offering of food rendered by tribes or 
individuals to another on an occasion of ceremony. 

Magiti-ni-valu, same offered on the conclusion of a 


war. 

Malo, an article of apparel assumed by youths on 
reaching puberty. 

Marama, a woman of rank ; lady. 

Masi, native cloth. 

Mataqali (pronounced Matangalt), a ‘* sept” or tribe. 

Matanitu, a government or “sovereignty,” which 
might consist of a single tribe or of a number of 
subordinate tribes together with the superior tribe 
to whom the others were ‘‘ qali.” 

Mata, the messenger of a chief or tribe. 
Matanivanna, messenger (literally ‘‘eye”) of land. 
A class of hereditary officials in each tribe, havi 
special charge of all matters of ceremonial a 

representation of the tribes’ interests. 

Qaiz, the relation borne by a weaker towards a stronger 
tribe, of which there were several degrees. (See 
p. 72 of Blue Book [C.—3584] of 1883.) 

Qaga, a ** brave” or warrior. 

Qase, an old man, ancestor or father. 

Rara, the open space in a town. 

Roko Tui, a native officer of Government administer- 
ing a province. Analogous to the office of “ Préfet ” 
in France. 

Sé, fleeing for protection from an enemy to a friendly 
tribe. 

Soro, an act of reparation or atonement for an offence 
committed ; usually accompanied by the presenta- 
tion of a whale’s tooth. (See Zaéua.) 

Soro-sova-gele, an offering of earth in token of submis- 
sion, For full explanation see p. 73 of Blue Book 
[C.—3584]. Rp i 

Tabu (pronounced faméu), an interdict. To place 
under an interdict. 

Tabua (pronounced zambia), a whale’s tooth ; always 
presented by natives on occasions of solemnity as an 
earnest of good faith. 

Tai, shore or land. 

Tama, a noise uttered by natives on passing or seeing 
the governor or high chief, as a token of respect. 
Taukeis, the ‘‘ commoners ” or occupiers of the com- 
mon lands of a tribe. See p. 70 of Blue Book, 

[C.—3584]. 

Jiri, mangrove swamp. 

Toba, a bay. 

Tovata, confederation, commonly referring to that of 
the three provinces of Bua, Lau, and Cakaudrove in 
1865. 

T: Me the word commonly used to express “ goods”’ 
of all kind, in which the price of land was most 
usually paid. 

Vakarorozo, literally ‘‘to await orders.” Probably 
the nearest English expression for it would be ‘‘to 
render suit and service,” most commonly by taking 


food (magiti) to the chief or tribe when such service 

was due. (See also Qalz.) 

Vasu, a nephew on the maternal side. This relation- 
ship carried with it many curious rights to the 
‘*vasu”’ over the property of the tribe of the 
mother. (See p. 70 of Blue Book [C.—3584].) 

Veise, the disruption of a tribe consequent upon in- 
ternal dissension. 

Vatu, a stone. 

Vest, a tree, the timber of which is much used for 
canoes, etc, 

Vu, root or origin. 

Vota, to distribute or share out. 

Vota Vota, a share or portion. 

Vus2, taro patches. 

Wai Tui, the sea. 

Waga (pronounced wanka), a canoe. 

Were, a garden. ‘ ii i 

Yagona (pronounced yangona), a native drink, ca 
“A kava” in other islands of the Pacific. (See 
Mariner's Tonga.) 

Ancient History of Exhibitions.—The last 
Calcutta Mail brings the text of a paper on the subject 
of Exhibitions, read by M. Joubert to the Bethune 
Society, the Rev. Dr. K. M. Bannerjee in the chair. 
In his retrospect of the ‘‘ ancient history ” of exhibi- 
tions, M. Joubert attributes the invention of them to 
King Ahasuerus, quoting a well-known passage in the 
B «4 of Esther, descriptive of that at the Shushan 
palace—which was kept open 180 days, and consisted 
principally of tapestry and goldsmiths’ work. The 
earliest exhibition of modern times was that at Venice, 
held during the dogeship of Lorenzo Tiepolo, in 1268, 
when there was a grand display of a water féte, pro- 
cession of the trades, and an /dustrial Exhibition. 
The various guilds of Venice defiled through the 
narrow streets to debouch upon the grand square of 
St. Mark. Tanners and tailors, smiths and skinners, 
hosiers, mercers, weavers, and drapers, glass blowers, 
gold cloth workers, fishmongers and butchers, all clad 
in their robes of state, marched into the presence of 
the Doge, and after some compliments had been ex- 
changed, the heads of the various guilds asked the 
Dogaressa to inspect the exhibition of their industry, 
spread out in the apartments of the palace. Of the 
more modern exhibitions, M. Joubert referred to that 
of 1756, when the Society of Arts in London offered 
prizes for improvements in the manufacture of 
tapestry, carpets, and porcelain, the articles exhibited 
being ranged in competition. In 1761, a similar ex- 
hibition was held by the same society, the objects 
shown being agricultural and other machinery. In 
1797, a collective display of the art factories of France, 
Sévres, the Gobelins, and the Savonnerie was com- 
menced in the deserted walls of the palace of St. Cloud, 
and followed by a yet more important exhibition in 
the following year, in a building erected for the pur- 

se in the Champ de Mars. At this exhibition private 

rms were invited to compete, and there were alto- 
gether 110 exhibitors. A second official exhibition 
was held three years later, in 1801, in the grand court 
of the Louvre. Upon that occasion jurzes of prac- 
tical men examined the objects shown, and the winners 
of a gold medal were invited to dine with Napoleon, 
then First Consul. In the Jury Report appears the 
following remarkable sentence, the truth of which, 
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says M. Joubert, all exhibitors appear to realize : 
‘*There is not an artist or an inventor, who once 
obtaining thus a public recognition of his ability, has 
not found his reputation and his business largely in- 
crease.” The ¢hird Paris Exhibition, held the following 
year, is remarkable as the first that published an Official 
Catalogue. At this exhibition there were 540 exhi- 
bitors, including such names as those of Montgolfier, the 
aeronaut, and Jacquard, the inventor of the loom which 
bears his name. The fourth exhibition was held in 
1806, in the Esplanade in front of the Hotel des 
Invalides, with 1,422 exhibitors. The wars of the 
Empire followed, and there were no more exhibitions 
in Paris until 1819, when the //th was held in the 
courtyard of the Louvre, under the presidency of 
Louis XVIII., with 1,622 exhibitors. Similar ex- 
hibitions were held at Paris at various intervals until 
1849, the last having 4,500 exhibitors. 

Municipal Archeology is attracting attention in 
the old capital of Wessex, which will celebrate its 
7ooth mayoral anniversary. The city had its Court 
of ‘‘Hustings.” This court, which was one of ‘‘re- 
cognizance,”’ has yielded to county courts. In the 
muniment-room of the Westgate are some records of 
this curia regis. In the Liber Winton, which in- 
cludes ‘‘surveys” anterior to the date of the first 
charter, 1184, the city was governed by a frepositus, 
or portreeve, with perhaps two Jdede//i, or “ catch- 
poles,” under him, whilst the citizens were known as 
good burgesses—‘‘ betters,” or honest men. The 
“honest men” had a hall in Colebrook Street, whilst 
in 1148 there was a Guildhall elsewhere. The first 
survey of the Liber Winton, 1125, throws no other 
light on municipal matters save these Guildhalls and 
some ‘‘guilds,’’ but there are interesting entries as to 
rent and service, etc. Neither mayor nor corpora- 
tion is alluded to in the reigns of Henry I. and 
Stephen, nor are any special privileges mentioned. 
In Henry II.’s reign, however, ‘‘ previous privileges ” 
are alluded to, but no record exists to describe them. 
The earliest charter of Henry II. grants certain privi- 
leges to the merchant guild. There are notices, it is 
said, in the London records of Henry II.’s charter, 
which renewed tke liberties of Henry I. Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s charter speaks of the portreeve of 
Winchester, and renews Henry's charter. John did 
the same, and Henry III.; also Edward I., who 
recited the charter of Henry II. Edward II. did the 
same by ‘‘inspeximus.’’ Richard II., in the Black 
Book of Winchester, refers to a charter of confirma- 
tion, now lost, but in none of these charters are the 
mayor and corporation referred toas such. Henry IV.’s 
charter relates to fairs and markets. Edward IV. 
confirms the charters, and in Elizabeth’s reign incor- 
poration was effected by charter, and remained as 
“mayor,” etc., till the Reform Act. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s charter the city is said, “time out of mind,” 
to have had a mayor, six aldermen, bailiffs, two 
coroners, two constables. The Stuarts renewed 
this charter, which is extant. Trussell, who had seen 
many records, now lost, asserts that a “maior and 
burgesses ” were recognized in 1182, and King John 
raised money on the Jura Regalia, and got some here 
by a charter of ‘‘maior” and burgesses. Trussell’s 
authorities are not given, and the city tables based on 
his history are fallacious. Still the city boasts an 





authentic mention of a “ maior ” in the patent Rolls of 


John, 1199, and the first authentic “ maior” on record 


is Nicholas Koppinger, twenty-ninth Henry ITI. (1245), 
whose name appears in a verdict relative to the removal 
of the ‘‘drapery” into High Street. Henry III. first 
granted a common seal, and Edward II. granted a 
seal for the recognizance of debtors. The earliest 


notice of the government of the city is found in the . 


Consuetudinarium in Henry III.’s reign. Under this 
document aldermen were a sort of ‘‘ police,” for in 
Henry V.’s time it is recorded in the Black Book of 
Winchester the alderman of one ward refused to watch 
on St. John’s Night, and in the same reign aldermen 
were required to “‘ present” any default in cleansing 
the streets. The Black Book in the British Museum 
extends from Richard II.’s reign to Edward VI.’s, 
and is full of varied and valuable matter connected 
with the civic assemblies—wills, charters, records of 
composition, etc. 
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Mr. Rutland, hon. sec. of the Berks Archeological 
Society, assisted by Dr. Stevens, has made another 
interesting discovery near Maidenhead, about one 
hundred yards west of the Thames. On opening a 
tumulus in “‘ Batlynge Anead,” a small angular build- 
ing was found, containing a fireplace. Among the 
articles found therein was a quantity of buff pottery, 
coated with greenish-black glaze, of the fourteenth 
century. - This discovery cleared up the period at 
which the building was formed, but it is difficult to 
define who the occupants were. Whoever they were, 
however, they could not have been very lowly people 
to have used pottery of that character. It was thought 
by Mr. Rutland that as Queen Elizabeth let the fishing 
of the Thames in parcels for periods of twenty-one 
years, the hut was the abode of a river ranger. It 
might have been the casual residence of a forester or 
ranger in theancient forest of Windsor, which although 
nominally disafforested in the thirteenth century 
virtually remained a forest for centuries after that time, 
as disafforestation did not mean the actual destruction 
of the forest, but the parcelling out of portions of it to 
those who had been serviceable to the Crown and 
others, thus leading ultimately to its destruction, 


Flint flakes and other flint implements had been - 


present, together with bones of ox, pig, horse, and 
red deer, and scraps of Romano-Bnitish pottery, 
similar to those found in the mould of the Taplow 
mound on the opposite side of the river, proving, as Mr. 
Rutland believed, that various people had frequented 
both sides of the river from the earliest times, and that 
the Saxons, in removing the materials of the hill to 
form the tumulus, had unknowingly built up their 
mound with earth containing relics of earlier occupants 
of the hill. 


There are being exhibited in the Galleries of 
Medizeval and Industrial Art, in New Bond Street, 
some elaborate pieces of tapestry, from the Royal 
Works, Windsor, including a facsimile of a screen in 
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the Queen’s dining’ room worked with silk thread ; t According to a Charleston paper, Prof. Norris, who 


also a loan collection of ancient wood carvings ex- 
hibited under the direction of Mr. George Rogers. 
Among the specimens of the latter art are some 
statuettes, a knife and fork of the Elizabethan 
period, an oblong Louis XVI. panel, and various 
other objects of interest. 


The Dean of Chester has given permission to the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society to 
excavate in search of antiquities in the Deanery 
meadows. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick has written a letter to 
the Scotsman calling attention to the condition of 
the great hall of Edinburgh Castle, in which the 


- Scottish Parliament used to sit, and which is now 


used asa military hospital. It appears that the old 
walls remain entire, and also the old timber roof con- 
cealed behind the present ceiling. 


During the excavations at the baths at Bath only 
one piece of Samian ware was until recently discovered, 
and this piece is too small to enable a restoration to be 
made, although there is sufficient to show that the 
ornamentation was very artistic. Within these few 
days have been dug up amongst a quantity of oyster 
shells and coarse pottery seven fragments of Samian 
ware:—Ist. One piece of a shallow concave vessel, 
42in. in diameter by Ijin. high. 2nd. Two pieces 
of a shallow vessel with a level bottom and splayed 
sides, 64in.in diameter and 2in. high. 3rd. A small 
piece of a basin. 4th. Three pieces of a basin 7$in. in 
diameter by 33in. high. The first two vessels are 
unornamented as left from the potter’s wheel; the 
third has the well-known echinus border, but there is 
not sufficient remaining to describe the more import- 
ant decoration of the vessel except that it appears to 
have consisted of medallions. The fourth vessel must 


* have been very beautiful; a plain rim with a plain 


band three-quarters of an inch wide forms the upper 
border, with a similar echznus to that just described, 
three-eighths of an inch wide. Beneath this there isa 
very rich pattern, 2 in. wide, divided by a small band 
into panels, sixteen in number, the panels being 
alternately wide and narrow. The fragment, from 
which a restoration can readily be described, contains 
a portion of four panels. The first on the left is a 
narrow one, on which is a nude female figure, the 
head in profile looking over the left shoulder, with the 
hands behind the back. The next panel is a wide one, 
occupied chiefly by a vine Jeaf, with a conventional but 
graceful representation of a vine. The next panel isa 
narrow one, in which is the Venus, now known as the 
Venus di Medici. This well-known statue when first 
found was in a most mutilated condition, wanting 
head and arms. The representation in this Samian 
pottery is a proof of the accuracy of judgment that 
directed the restoration of this statue in the sixteenth 
century. The next panel, which is a wide one, 
is much fractured, but sufficient is left to warrant the 
conclusion that this contained a Bacchante riding a 
goat. Amongst the common pottery are several necks 
of amphore or ewers, a flower pot with three holes, 
and a part of a mortarium, 11% inches in diameter, of 
brown-coloured ware, the interior embedded with 
minute particles of flint, which are much worn from 
trituration. 


has been examining the mounds in Western Virginia, 
recently opened a large mound, about seven miles 
from Charleston, which proved a rich storehouse. The 
mound is fifty feet high, and they dug down to the 
bottom. It was evidently the burial-place of a noted 
chief, who had been interred with unusual honours, 
At the bottom they found the bones of a human being, 
measuring seven feet in length and nineteen inches 
across the shoulders. He was lying flat, and at either 
side, lying at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
with their feet pointing towards their chief, were other 
men, on one side two and on the other three. At the 
feet of the chief lay another man, with his hands 
extended before him, and bearing two bracelets of 
copper. On each side of the chief’s wrists were six 
copper bracelets, while a looking-glass of mica lay at 
his shoulder and a gorget of copper on his breast. 
Four copper bracelets were under his head, with an 
arrow in the centre. A house, twelve feet in diameter 
and ten feet high, with a ridge-pole one foot in 
diameter, had been erected over them, and the whole 
covered by the earth that formed the mound. Each 
of the men had been enclosed in a bark coffin. 


There has been a discovery ‘of some old carving 
while renovating the front of the shops of Mr. Birch 
and Mr. Giles, Mardol, Shrewsbury, the work having 
for many years been covered with plaster. The “ find’ 
has been inspected by many persons, and sketches 
have been taken for one of the art journals. The 
building is believed to be one of the oldest in Shrews- 
bury, and Mr. Birch has decided upon having it restored 
to as near its original appearance as possible. 


The great tower of Norwich Cathedral is in a state 
which is causing anxiety to its guardians. The wall of 
the tower near the top is weakened by the introduction 
of a passage and open arcade, and the weight of the 
spire above is causing settlements in that part. It is 
to be hoped that warning will be taken from the fate 
of Peterborough, and that the mischief will be 
stopped now before it increases so as to be beyond 
cure. 

Two hundred skeletons have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Wyndard’s Park, Salisbury, in the 
course of some excavations. 


The Cantonal Archzeological Commission, organised 
by the Council of State of Canton Valois, have lately 
undertaken some excavations in the neighbourhood of 
Martigny, and brought to light several important relics 
of the Roman period. The spot chosen for the 
excavations was a meadow in the middle of Martigny, 
supposed to be the site of the ancient Octodunum. 
Here, at no great depth from the surface, were found 
massive walls, chiselled stones, cornices of Jurassic 
marble, and much miscellaneous building material. 
The character of the relics pointed to the probabilit 
that they had formed part of an imposing edifice, suc 
as a temple or a theatre. The excavations being 
continued, further finds were made, and on November 
23rd the workmen came on some splendid fragments 
of gilt-bronze statues. The metal is well preserved, 
but covered with verdigris. The partsso far discovered 
belong to the best Roman age; among them are an arm 
and a leg of colossal proportions, the lower part ofthe 
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body of a personage draped in a toga, with a hand 
and a forearm almost complete, and a bull’s head and 
foreleg. The excavations are being continued, and 
will, it is hoped, result in the finding of the remaining 
portions of the statues, in which case they can be 
restored to their original form. Not far from the spot 
where these relics have been unearthed was found ten 
years ago a complete Roman batterie de cuisine, con- 
sisting of forty pieces, now in the museum at Geneva. 
The Archzeological Commission are conducting exca- 
vations in another part of Martigny, where they have 
partially laid bare the ruins of a circus or amphitheatre. 
The walls, though considerably decayed, are in several 
places three metres high, and form an oval arena 75 
metres long and 65 wide. The country about Martigny 
is undoubtedly rich with Roman remains, but Canton 
Valois has neither much money to spend in antiquarian 
researches, nor any great disposition to spend it, and 
there are unfortunately no rich enthusiasts in the 
neighbourhood able and willing to undertake the work 
at their own cost. 


The excavations recently commenced by M. 
Carapanos on the site of the ancient Oracle of Dodona 
have already led to the discovery of the foundations 
of the ancient temple of Zeus. Other relics of ancient 
times have likewise been brought to light in the course 
of the diggings. The most remarkable of these objects 
are a considerable number of leaden tablets, on which 
are written questions that were at one time submitted 
to the ancient Oracle. 


An interesting historical discovery has been made 
in Wiener Neustadt, a station on the Southern Rail- 
way in Austria. In fixing the scaffolding against the 
damaged towers of the old Parish Church, the remains 
of a Count Banus of Croatia, and of the Markgraf Franz 
Frangepani, both of them great Hungarian nobles, 
who were sentenced to death for rebellion on the 28th 
of April, 1671, and two days after were decapitated 
with the sword, were exhumed. The bodies were 
taken out of their common grave, temporarily laid in 
a chest, and then transferred to the mortuary chamber 
of the cemetery. Both families have long died out ; 
indeed, the two were the last male scions of their 
famous and powerful houses. The Town Council 
will inter the relics. No traces of coffins were noticed 
in the grave; but some buttons of a dolman, or 
Hungarian tunic, a clasp for keeping a cloak together, 
and some faded medallions, were found. The tablet 
fixed on the church wall and bearing the inscription 
had fallen into the earth, and will be used to mark the 
new resting-place of the two bodies. 


A somewhat curious find by some labourers while 
digging holes for fencing near Frome, Somerset, 
occurred about a month ago,—viz., of about a pound 
weight of clippings from halfcrowns and shillings of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. They had 
evidently been buried there to prevent punishment, 
as the crime of clipping coin during these reigns was 
severely punished. Some are in the possession of Mr. 
George A. Hobson, government surveyor, and these are 
in excellent preservation, and in some cases so widely 
cut that the usual legend on the exergue can be easily 
read. Such a discovery is, we believe, very rare. 


Two cuneiform inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar have 


lately been discovered by M. Pognon, French 
Assistant-Consul, on the rocks in the Wady Brissa, a 
wild valley on the eastern slope of Lebanon. They 
contain an account of buildings in progress at Babylon, 
and are supposed to mark the site of a timber-yard, as 
the name of Lebanon is repeated several times in 
mutilated sentences, where it is a question as to the 
wood employed in Nebuchadnezzar’s buildings. Both 
theinscriptions and the accompanying dassé-relievi have 
been mutilated, it is thought by a Moghrabi, who, 
less than ten years ago, cut into the rock in the hope 
of finding treasure. Squeezes have been taken, and 
M. Clermont-Ganneau urges that at least photographs 
should be executed.and mouldings taken, to anticipate 
the vandalism of treasure-seekers. 


The monster Tower Drums now presented to the 
Crystal Palace by Messrs. Henry Potter and Co. 
were originally manufactured for the Great Handel 
Festivals held in the Westminster Abbey A.D. 1734, 
1784, and 1786. They are called Tower Drums owing 
to the fact that one of the heads was made out of the 
skin of the celebrated lion known as the ‘‘ Monster 
Leo,” which was exhibited at the menagerie kept at 
the Tower of London about that period, a circum- 
stance now almost forgotten. 


The announcement that No. 14, Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the original of Dickens’s O/d 
Curiosity Shop, was to be demolished, has attracted a 
considerable number of visitors tothe place. Presum- 
ing the house to be what has now for some years been 
claimed for it, it becomes a matter for congratulation 
that its doom is not yet absolutely sealed. The occu- 
pant and leaseholder, a waste-paper merchant, named 
Poole, states that the surveyor, who has charge of the 
removal works in the street, has assured him that No. 
14 shall not be taken down if it can be helped. The 
group of houses from Nos. 13 to 17 in Portsmouth 
Street are all apparently old, though No. 17 may very 
possibly not be interfered with, the whole row forming 
the end houses of the street which opens into Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and they are closed in and around by high 
modern buildings. It has been noticed that a heavy 
chimney-stack has at last made the safety of Nos. 13, 14, 
and 15 very doubtful, and works are in progress to 
remove this danger; but neither No. 14, the Old 
Curiosity Shop itself, nor No. 13, which it is said 
comprised the back parlour and Little Nell’s room, 
has been yet interfered with. Nos. 13 and 14 form 
really one low two-storied, four-room building, much 
lower than, and in other ways quite distinct from, 
adjoining houses. It is stated that the two numbers 
about two centuries ago formed a dairy belonging to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, after whom the street was 
named, Should the old house be spared now, it will 
probably be pulled down in a year or two for a great 
street improvement. 

There have lately been found at Epidauros, where 
Cabbadias is excavating the Temple of sculapius, 
more than thirty inscriptions and five statues, the latter 
being a Roman dressed in the ch/amys, a satyr, the 
treble-formed Hecate, and two other female divinities, 
From the fragments of the inscriptions Cabbadias has 
been able to set together one of the celebrated stele 
which Pausanias mentions as a been placed 
round the temple, with the names of healed persons, 
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the description of their malady, and the cure adopted. 
The stele is almost perfect, and contains 125 lines, 
with 50 letters each. An antiquated building is also 
being excavated, in which was found a well full of 
water. Cabbadias believes this to have been the 
house in which the sick slept, hoping for a vision of 
Esculapius and consequent healing. In the Middle 
Ages, Epidauros, like Olympia, seems to have been 
inhabited by a poverty-stricken people. 

Five Roman mile-stones have just been found on a 
pies of land not far from Ladenburg, near Mann- 
eim. Ladenburg was the centre of a right-Rhenish 
Roman administrative district until the middle of the 
third century, when Roman supremacy on the right 
bank of the Rhine was overthrown by the Alemanians. 


* From this centre the roads of the Romans spread to 


Worms, Heidelberg, and Speier, and all the mile- 
stones of the municipal district refer to the chief 
sor Ladenburg. The eight Roman league-stones 
ound six years ago at Heidelberg bear the words 
A.LOP(oduno) L(eugae) IIII, from Lopudunum 4 
Gallic leagues=6 Roman miles=8°89 kilométres. 
Like the Heidelberg mile-stones, those of Ladenburg 
contain the names of a whole series of Roman 
emperors. 


The parish church of St. Bridget, Breane, has been 
re-opened. The church, which was in a most neg- 
oe state, has been restored, and the chancel 
rebuilt. 


The 7Zimes correspondent at Rome says:—‘‘A 
great ‘find’ was secured in the course of the excava- 
tions at the House of the Vestals, consisting of another 
full-length statue of rather more than life-size, but 
with the head and hands wanting; the torso of a 
third, from the neck to below the waist; the right 
knee of a fourth ; a beautiful bracelet, or small neck- 
lace, of alternate rings of gold and uncut amethysts, 
with clasp complete ; four more pedestals of statues 
of superior Vestals, with inscriptions and an interest- 
ing inscription relating to the Castra Peregrina. 


After undergoing alterations All Hallow’s Church, 
Exeter, has been re-opened. The edifice is one of 
great antiquity, reference being made to it as early as 
1191. It has undergone several alterations at dif- 


ferent periods. 


Correspondence, 


— 
DRAKE AND SOBIESKI. 


I suppose that resemblances of the portraits of 
famous men of old is a branch of archeology. May I 
remark on the curious resemblance which strikes me 
between the portraits of our great naval hero Sir 
Francis Drake and those of King John Sobieski? 
Both seem to have had the same round, bullet-shaped 
head, the same lofty forehead, the same stern, resolute 
look. Sobieski was the darker man, and the different 
mode of wearing the beard in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries makes a certain difference in aspect, 


as well as the variation of the costume of an English 
sailor and a Polish king. Still the men are alike in 
look as they were in character. Sobieski had much 
of Drake’s dash and daring. The former was one of 
the finest cavalry generals of modern times, the latter 
one of the best commanders of fleets of light vessels ; 
the one was as irresistible at the head of his hussars, as 
the other leading his brave little ships to victory. 
Both were men who with small means achieved great 
ends, and each saved Europe from a terrible catastrophe 
—conquest by the Turks or an universal empire of 
Philip II. It is not strange then (according to the 
laws of physiognomy), if the men should have been 
alike in personal appearance. W. S. L.-S. 


=e 
CORNISH CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


i May I note the survival of a few Cornish Christmas 
customs ? 

1. The Christmas mummers are still common 
(one may say too common, for the custom has de- 
generated) in the Land’s End district, and perhaps 
elsewhere. I have not seen the Christmas play, “St. 
George and Turkish Knight,” since 1866, when it was 
acted at Pensitoa in East Cornwall. The play is 
very like the one used in Dorsetshire. It may, how- 
ever, linger in the county still. The modern Christ- 
mas mummers we call guise dancers (possibly from 
the French deguzser). 

2. Dancing round the candles appears a_ local 
Penrith custom. A basket is filled with sand and 
candles stuck in it, which are lighted. The basket 
is put on the floor and the children dance around it, 
the boys and girls separately. The effect of the scene 
is weird and strange, and the custom is probably pre- 
Christian in origin, perhaps a Celtic variant of the 
ancient fire rites of the winter solstice. 

3. The Christmas bunch is probably modern. It is 
a pretty custom, much observed among the fishermen. 

4..The old Cornish carols, a valuable collection of 
which was made by Davies Gilbert, are, I beliéve, 
mostly superseded, but the custom of carol singing 
was probably never more vigorous than now. 

W. S. LACH-SzYRMA. 


oem 
ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, IPSWICH. 


Looking through some back numbers of THE 
ANTIQUARY, I observed (v. 131), Mr. H. W. Birch 
asks for information as to what he terms a niche dis- 
closed by the recent repairs in one of the south but- 
tresses of this church. As no light appears to have 
been thrown on the discovery, I think it may help him 
to know that there is in existence an etching of the 
south prospect of this church in 1647, showing a 
priest’s door in this identical buttress. From the top 
stage, at about ten feet from the base, the ordinary 
buttress springs into a double width, and so continues 
to the ground; within is shown a narrow doorway. 
Above it appears a large square sunk panel containing 
in relief a coat-of-arms with supporters. Higher up, 
still in the top stage of the buttress, appears a small 
scutcheon, no doubt that upon which the letter @ still 
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remains legible. The doorway was probably blocked 
up in consequence of alterations which have been 
made in the church from time to time. The recent 
repairs disclosed the arched head of the door, which 
has been reset in the buttress with a sort of stone 
ledge close underneath, giving the whole the appear- 
ance of a niche. The large tablet, from which the 
arms are now obliterated, and also the small scutcheon, 
together with some pinnacle work probably gor 
to the jambs of the doorway, have all been huddled 
over it in the most incongruous fashion, and it seems 
a pity the fragments should not have been replaced in 
the positions they formerly occupied. History is un- 
fortunately strangely silent as to this venerable church 
dating from Domesday times, and the etching to which 
I allude is on too small a scale to enable one to see 
what the arms were, beyond that they were unquestion- 
ably those of some person of importance. Were it 
not for the initial letter before mentioned one might 
hazard the opinion that they were those of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who had a residence in 
this parish, and who on that account might have been 
a benefactor to the church, although it is doubtful 
whether he himself ever resided in this mansion. 
Henry C. CASLEY. 
Ipswich, December, 1883. 


—_o— ~ 
THE HOUSE. 


[ Ante, pp. 1-7. ] 

Allow me to protest against the assertion that the 
drawing copied in cut No. 1, p. 2, of Mr. Wheatley’s 
paper on the house, is of the twelfth century. 

Crocketed gables and windows with tracery were 
certainly not in use before 1300, and the drawing is 
probably circa 1300. 

The assertion, p. 5, that chimneys did not come 
into use before the fifteenth century, is erroneous. The 
Liber Pontificalis says that Pope Gregory IV. (827- 
844) made three “‘ cominatas ” in the Lateran palace. 

A very old house at Treves, perhaps as early as the 
ninth or tenth century, has a fireplace with a chimney 
in the wall. Houses of the twelfth century at Coblenz, 
at Curden on the Moselle, and at Christchurch and 
Boothby Pagnell, have chimneys. Chimneys of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are not uncommon 
both in England and on the Continent. Some in 
England are figured in the Glossary of Architecture, 
and in Parker’s Domestic Architecture. 

ALEN NESBITT. 


———~<>— 


AIZEN. 
[See ante, vol. viii., p. 134.] 

_ In looking over THE ANTIQUARY for 1883, I find 
in the September number the word ‘‘ Aizen.” The 
writer does not mention where it was used, nor what 
county his informant belonged to. Some years ago 
I made a collection of words I heard used in Birming- 
ham, where I lived as a boy more than forty years 
ago. One of them was ‘‘asins,” as I wrote it. The 
panes who used it was a native of Birmingham, and 

er mother and father came from the neighbourhood 
of Coleshill in Warwickshire. I heard her say when 
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it was thought to be raining, “‘ The astus are dropping,” 
meaning that rain was falling from the roof. I do 
not remember to have heard any one else use the word. 
The z was distinctly uttered ; it was not ¢. 


THomas Cox. 
Halifax, Dec. 24th, 1883. 
—_>—— 


MORGAN OF LLANTAMAM ABBEY, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


I am compiling a genealogy of the above family, 
and shall feel grateful if any genealogical reader of 
THE ANTIQUARY, who has any information relating 
to this family, will kindly communicate with me. 

The last of the male line was Sir Edward Morgan, 
or his uncle Sir James Morgan, fourth baronet. 

G. BLACKER-MoRGAN. 

10, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


——@— 
THOMAS CHANNELL. 


In the first paper of vol. v., page 3, of THE 
ANTIQUARY, mention is made of a work of art in 
one of the Louvre galleries, the subject of which 
is thus described :—‘ Massire Thomas Channelle, 
chevalier trenchant de Roy d’Engleterre, lequel est 
venu apporter l’estraine du Roy d’Engleterre du jour 
de 1’an.’ 

As no date is assigned to the above New Year’s 
presentation, nor apparently is given in the work by 
M. Leon de Laborde, from which the extract is taken, 
may I ask if you, or one of your correspondents, can 
afford me any information respecting the above-named 
Thomas Channell and his friendly mission to the 
French king? F. J. Harpy. 

Sydenham, Jan. 12th, 18384. 


——— 


BRADING CHURCH. 
[Ante, p. 31.] 


The letters W|9B struck me as an intentional 
puzzle by some workman, the minister of the time 
agreeing in and enjoying the fun. The letter 4 is 
the key showing that the letters are to be read back- 
wards ; they would then form the initials of Brading 
Parish, Isle of Wight. R. P. 

Jan. 15th, 1884. 


ee 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.B.—Your ——— is a good one, and if possible 
shall be carried out. See our report, ante, p. 85. 


FREEMAN (Maric).—There is only one book on the 
London Guilds simply: H. C. Coote’s Ordinances 
= Two Secular Guilds of London. You should, 

owever, consult Herbert’s History of the London 
Companies ; Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds, and, 
if possible, Mr. Cornelius Walford’s privately 
printed Gi/ds. For a bibliographical list on the 
subject of Guilds consult Sibhographer, vol. ii., 


pp. 48-50. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for cach 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NotTe.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
=— OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 

For SALE. 


A set of Sotheran & Co.’s Edition of Richardson’s 
works, edited by Leslie Stephen, in 12 volumes, bound 
in half morocco, marbled edges. Copy Number 9 can 
be seen at the Office of the ANTIQUARY. Price com- 
plete £7 7s. Apply to the Manager, ANTIQUARY Ex- 
change Department. 

Several Poesy, Intaglio, and curious Rings for sale, 
cheap.—Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

A genuine Antique Carved Oak Cabinet, lettered 
and dated, in perfect preservation, with the original 
polish on. Guarantee given. A valuable acquisition 
to all lovers of antique art. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment.—Price and particulars, apply to Robt. Lennard, 
5, North Terrace, Whitby. 

Bronze Roman Celt, 8s. 6¢.; curious old Watch 
Stand, 5s.; Flint Pistol, very good, 1os.; old Oak 
Cradle, 20s.; old Oak Chest, three Panels, carved, 
good, 27s. 6¢.—J. M. Smith, 34, Carolgate, Retford. 

A choice tall copy of a History of Thanet and East 
Kent Churches, Monumental Inscriptions (by Z. 
Cozens, Esq., of Margate). Nice plates, whole calf 
gilt, 1793, 46 10s. A copy of this book at the 
Comerford Sale in 1881 sold for £7 75.—No. 242, 
Manager, the ANTIQUARY Office. 

Horsfield’s History of Sussex, 2 vols. Subscribers’ 
best paper copy.—Offers, 243, care of Manager. 

Ruskin—Giotto and his Works in Padua, 41; 
Two Paths, Ist edition, with plates, £1 4s. ; Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting, £1 8s.; Selections 
from Writings, £1 2s. All in original cloth, good 
copies. Dickens—The Haunted Mau, fst edition, 
red cloth, 10s.6¢. Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 
1686, folio, tos. Milton’s Paradise Lost, 5th edition 
(plates), 1692, 15s.—J. Lucas, Claremont House, 
Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

L’Art D’Aimer D’Ovide suivi du reméde D’amour. 
Traduction nouvelle avec des Remarques Mytholo- 
giques et Littéraires, par F. S.A. D. L... . Paris 
Chez Ancelle Libraire, rue du Foin-Saint-Jacque’s 
college-Gervais, No. 265, An XI—1803, with en- 
graved frontispiece. 471 pp. with MS. Notes, bound in 
half vellum, gilt top, 20s.—Shakespeare as an Angler, 
by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, M:A., Vicar of Bitton, 
1883. Parchment binding, 1os. 6¢., engraved. front- 
ispiece, very scarce.—Luxurious Bathing, a sketch by 
Andrew Tuer, Illustrated with 8etchings by Tristram 
Ellis. Remarque proof (Copy No. 4), only six printed, 
signed by the artist, small oblong, old style printing, 
1880.—Illustrated Catalogue of The Paris Salon, 
Edited by F. G. Dumas, containing about four 
hundred reproductions in facsimile, after the 
original drawings by the artists, 1883. Paper covers 
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35.— The Atheneum, July 1879, to June 1883, eight 
vols., in numbers as issued, clean and perfect, £2. 
—Cassell’s Magazine of Art, vols. 1 to 3, in half 
morocco, new, and vols. 1 and 2 New Series, half 
roan, new, £3 the set.—The Hamilton Palace Col- 
lection, illustrated priced catalogue, printed on hand- 
made paper, 1882, cloth new, published at £2 2s., 
21s.—TZhe Theatre, vols. 1 to 3, first series, in half 
morocco (containing the portraits of Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, H. J. Byron, F, C. Burnand, and many 
others), price 30s.—Recollections of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, by T. Hall Caine (large paper edition, 
fifty copies only printed), with portrait, 20s—-W. 
i 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, 


A collector wishing to exchange some rare books 
would like to hear of another collector who would 
either exchange or purchase.—No. 244, care of 
Manager. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols.; Books published by 
Pickering, ate 1855; Hervey’s Memoirs of George II., 
2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 2 - 
vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, King Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Wanted, Poll Books, for County Elections in 
Essex, Herts, and Cambridgeshire—Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 

Old works on Craft Freemasonry. — Briggs & 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county. Also ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” third 
series, with Index Volume.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt 
Buildings, Temple. 

Schach und Seine Abarten, by G. R. Neiimann, 
1867. Marinelli—Il guisco di Scacchi: Napoli, 1722 ; 
Triple Chess: London, 1826. Literatur und Ges- 
chichte des Schachspiels, in 2 vols., by Dr. van der 
Linde, 1874. Rules for Four Chess, by Rev. H. 
Wood, 1839, 1842, 1846. Lallenwnt on Chess. Dr. 
Forbes’ ‘* Observations,” 1855, on Chaturanga.— 
243, Care of Manager. 

Hansard’s Debates or Zimes newspaper from 1832 
to 1839.—C. M. Wakefield, Belmont, Uxbridge. 

No. 3, Vol. I. of Suffolk Archze. Soc. Pub., or 
numbers in exchange.—Rev. W. E. Layton, Cran- 
bourne, Westerfield Road, Ipswich. 

Wanted, Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, folio ; Cacelebs 
in Search of a Wife, 1809; Stock Exchange Year 
Book, 1874.5; Haynes on Brasses; Shakspeare as 
an Angler, by Ellacombe ; Our Ancient Monuments 
and the Lands around Them, by Kaines-Jackson ; 
The Western Martyrology ; Mercer’s Narrative of the 
Battle of Waterloo (good copy); Shipley’s Views in 
the South Pacific. 















